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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





The royal mail steamer Caledonia, Captain E. G. 
Lott, arrived at Boston at 6 A. M. of the 20th inst., 
left Liverpool at6 P. M. onthe Sth; at Halifax on 
the 18th; made her passage in 14 days, 11 3? hours. 

The proprietors of the North Atlantic mail line 
have decided on building another steamer, to be sim- 
ilar to the Hibernia, to replace the loss of the Co- 
Jumbia. Messrs. Robert Steele & Co. of Greenock 
are the builders; her engines are from the foundry 
of Robert Napier & Co. of Glasgow. 

The Acadia had made her passage from Boston to 
Liverpool by the 28th ult.—in 12 days, from Halifax 


in ten. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Her majesty, Queen Victoria, prorogued parlia- 
ment on Thursday, the 24th ult. in person, the royal 
assent having been previously given, among others, 
to the customs’ bill, which legalizes the exportation 
of machinery, and to Lord Brougham’s slave trade 
suppression bill, the principal object of which is to 
prevent the employment of British capital in that 
trafic. Her speech on the occasion breathes the 
fixed determination to maintain inviolate the present 
union of Ireland at all hazards. 

There is a decided and general improvement in the 
aspect of commercial affairs. The reports of the 
state of trade in the manufacturing districts are, it 1s 
said, gratifying. The news respecting the crop of 
cotton in this country carried out by the Acadia, had 
given great animation to the cotton market, with a) 
rise in the price of American qualities of 4 to }d.— 
We give the following summary from Wilmer & | 
Smith’s Times of the 4th inst. 

“The last few days have witnessed uncommon ani- 
mation in the Liverpool cotton market produced by the 
unfavorible accounts which came to hand on Wed- 
nesday, by the Acadia, respecting the new crop.— 
On the news at Havre, the cotton market was thrown 
into great activity. A considerable advance has been 
result, and an enormous amount of business has been | 
transacted. Apart from this, however, business gen- 
erally wears a more healthy appearance than it has 
done for some time past, and confidence is reviving. 

During the last week, cotton to the enormous quan- 
tity of 63,000 bales, has changed hands—half on spe- 
culation, and the other half to trade. Prices, in some 
instances have advanced as much as a farth- 
ing, in every instance an eighth per Ib, which making 
every allowance for the news brought by the steamer | 
is considered somewhat extraordinary, when there is 
at present on hand a stoek very little short of a mil-| 
lion of bales. Contemporaneous with the Acadia’s 
advices, the manufacturing districts have been expe- 
riencing a revival, and both circumstances have 
transpired to produce that extraordinary excitement 
in the market which has just been witnessed. The 
trade of Manchester is at the ,present moment in a 
state of greater activity than it has been for some 
years past; and all the monthly circulars published in 
that town describe the activity to be general. But 
the improvement is not confined to cotton alone—the 
woollen, iron, and other trades have received an im- 
petus. Foreign orders, from various parts of the 
world, are coming in; but what is still better, as indi- 
cating a permanent improvement, the home trade is 
in a far more prosperous state. 

This favorable state of affairs is the result of ex- 
tensive orders from Russia, India, the Levant, and 
Germany, while the accounts of English manufactu- 
red goods received from the U. States especially from 
the southern parts, are said to be encouraging. 

VIsiT OF THE QUEEN TO France. The king of 
the French, hearing of the queen’s intention of tak- 
ing a short excursion by sea, commissioned his sons, 
the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke d’Aumale, to 


| pared by a committee. 





invite her to his chateau at Eu, in Normandy, and 
Vol. XV—Sia. 4. 





their mission was successful. She took her departure 
on Monday, the 28th ult. from Southamton, amidst 
great rejoicing, and her progress along the coast is 
recorded with much minuteness by the daily journals. 
The royal squadron reached Treport on the afternoon 
of Saturday the 2d inst., where it was receiyed by 
the king of the French and his family with great 
eclat. The royal families of England and France 
then, amidst great rejoicing, left for the chateau d’Eu, 
which they reached at seven o’clock the same even- 
ing, and a splendid banquet was served at eight. The 
queen’s journey to France has excited no little inter- 
est on both sides of the channel. Some of the Paris 
papers look upon it with any thing but satisfaction. 
This is the first occasion for upwards of three centu- 
ries, that the sovereigns of the two countries have 
met under similar circumstances. The last meeting 
of a like nature, was that between Henry VIII. aad 
Francis L., on the field of the Cloth of Gold, which 
was followed two years subsequently by a war be- 
tween the same monarchs. During Victoria’s stay, 
Eu will be the scene of great splendor. Louis Phil- 
lippe, whe superintends the most minute arrange- 
ments, seems bent upon giving his guest not merely a 
friendly but an enthusiastic reception. The queen 
wt return it is said without having proceeded to 
aris. 

The arrival of Espartero and his suite in London 
has caused some stir, and the ex-regent of Spain has 
received the most hospitable treatment from the 
leading men of all parties in England. He was pre- 
sented to her majesty at Windsor, by the Earl of Ab- 
erdeen, and has been the guest of Lord Palmerston 
and other distinguished individuals. 

No less than sixteen fires occurred in the metropo- 
lis between the night of Friday the 18th, and the 
morning of Wednesday, the 23d ult. 

The Caledonia has brought over seventy passen- 
gers; among them is Mr. Macready, the tragedian. 





ed the house (hear, hear, from Lord Brougham.) It 
was impossible for the noble and learned lord to en- 
tertain a more ardent desire for the abolition of sla- 
very in Texas than he (Lord Aberdeen) entertained 
(hear, from Lord Brougham;) and though he felt it 
his duty to decline at present communicating any in- 
formation as to the state of the negotiations on that 
subject, he could assure the noble and learned lord 
he was not indifferent to this important question 
(hear, hear.) He was convinced that any statement 
at the present time, on a subjeet of such extreme 
delicacy as the negotiations to which he referred, 
could not conduce tothe accomplishment of the ob- 
ject which the noble and learned lord was so desi- 
rous to attain; but he could assure the noble and 
learned Jord that the subject would not be neglect- 
ed, but that every opportunity, so far as was consis- 
tent with propriety, should be taken to effect the ob- 
jects to which he had alluded. 
HAYTI. 

The recent disturbances between the blacks and 
mulattoes was little more than a row between two 
private parties, and was altogether an affair among 
themselves, having nothing todo with the govern- 
ment difficulties. It is all settled. General Revier- 
re has taken a second tou” throughout the Island, has 
visited all the prisons, and liberated all prisoners, no 
matter for what crime they were imprisoned: the 
doors were thrown open and all were permitted to 
go free. Business was improving. The price of 
flour had risen. [ Tribune. 

TEXAS. 


Galveston dates to the 7th are received. Colonel 
Warfield has returned, after an unsuccessful pursuit 
of the Santa Fe traders. He and Col. Snively are 
each of them preparing publications to explain their 
recent exploits. Accounts from the West state that 
the last of Col. Snively’s party returned home about 
the Sth August. Six of them were left on the prai- 





IRELAND. 
Roscommon. 

At the meeting of the repeal association at Dublin 
on the 22d ult., Mr. O’Connell propounded his plan 
for the restoration of the Irish parliament, as pre- 
It of course is an important 
projet. He read various communications from 
America and again expressed himself somewhat on 
the question of slavery. A letter from a Cincinnati 
association was on his motion referred to a commit- 
tee in order to be elaborately replied to. The asso- 
ciation on the 28th ult., voted the erection of a sta- 
tue of O’Connell in his attitude at Mallow of uttering 
a fiery defiance of Peel & Wellington. On its base 
is to be inscribed his words on that occasion, ‘“‘they 
may dg upon me, but it shall not be on my liv- 
ing body, but on my corpse.” 

Wares. The outrages in Wales have compura- 
tively ceased in consequence of Rebecca having ef- 
fected for the most part the general destruction of 
the toll bars. 3 

DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO Texas. In 
the house of lords on the 18th ult., Lord Aberdeen, 
in reply to certain questions of Lord Brougham in 
relation - to Texas, says: ‘‘We had not only recog- 
nized the independence of Texas, but we hada 
treaty of commerce with her, and a treaty for the 
abolition of the slave trade, consequently he did not 
believe that there was any introduction of slaves 
took place by sea, though, undoubtedly, by land 
American slaves were introduced. Immediately on 
the recognition of the independence of Texas, the 
government of this eountry used every endeavor to 
put an end to the war between Mexico and Texas, 
and to induce, if possible, the recognition by Mexi- 
co of the independence of Texas. Great difficul- 
ties were experienced in the endeavor to accomplish 
these objects, and he regretted that he could not now 
state that there was any immediate prospect of that 
recognition on the partof Mexico. At the same 
time, he had great pleasure ia stating that an armis- 
tice had been established between Mexico and Tex- 
as, which he hoped might ultimately lead to an ab- 
solute recognition by Mexico of the independence of 
Texas. 

The greatest difficulty had been surmounted, and 
friendly negotiations were now proceeding between 
the two powers. He need scarcely say that every 
cffort would be made by the government of this 
country to effect the result which was contemplated 
by the noble and learned lord who had just address- 


A great repeal meeting was held at! 


ries, where they were murdered by the Camanches. 
| Thus ends the second Santa Fe expedition. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
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The Presipent of the United States returned to the 
city of Washington for the Virginia Springs on Wed- 
nesday evening last. 

The Secretary oF THE Treasury hasteturned to 





Washington from an excursion to Bedford Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 


| The Szcrerary or tue Navy has also reached 
| Washington from Boston. 


aie 
|, The Miyrster or Russia, the Chevalier ALexane 
| DER DE Bopisco, with his family, left this city last 
_ week, to embark at New York for his own country; 
_to which, on leave of his government, he makes a 
visit after several years’ absence. He arrived at N. 
York, we observe, on Friday, and is in all probabili- 
ty by this time on his way across the Atlantic. 

It would be doing injustice to the general feeling 
of this community towards this esteemed foreigner 
to permit him to leave our shores, whether tempora- 
rily (as we hope) or for good, without expressing the 
warm sentiments of regard with which he has, dur- 
ing his long residence among us, impressed all classes 
of our citizens; and, as his departure enables us to 
speak of him with less reserve, we may say, in all 
sincerity, that of the numerous representatives of 
foreign powers who have resided at the seat of go- 
vernment during the last thirty years, we do not re- 
member one who has acquired so general and envia- 
ble a popularity among us. Speaking our language 
with the fluency of his own, he has mingled with ease 
and without ostentation with our citizens, and, by 
the urbanity and frankness and liberal hospitality 
which have distinguished him, he has won the warm 
regard of all; a sentiment which was doubtless 
strengthened by the fact of his having formed among 
us and with us the dearest and tenderest of ties. The 
best wishes of our community attend him and his es- 
timable and lovely lady. 

Nor is it of our community alone that the kindest 
wishes attend him on his voyage to his native land. 
In every part of the Union he has friends, among 
our legislators and or statesmen, of every political 
party, who have had an opportunity of knowing him 
and who will always rejoice to hear of his weliare, 
and prosperity. [ Nat. Int. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. The inter- 
change of civilities, as well as substantial favors, 
which sometimes takes place between our own offi- 
cers and those of other nations, are always gratify- 
ing to both parties, and serve to strengthen the ties 
of friendship and good will, which should always 
subsist among civilized nations. 

We have the pleasure to spread before our readers 
another instance going to show that our officers are 
always alive to the dictates of humanity. It will no 
doubt be remembered that the French steamer Go- 
mer lately put into Pensacola, with some cases of 
yellow fever on board. The sick were transferred 
to the United States naval hospital on shore, now un- 
der the charge of that highly meritorious and skilful 
officer Dr. Isaac Hulse. It is not more than two 
years since Dr. Isaac Hulse successfully treated the 
same disease which broke out in the French squad- 
ron; his efforts then drew forth strong commendation 
from the French commander, and he-has now for a 
second time had the gratification of alleviating the 
miseries of another portion of that same navy. 

On the present occasion the French commander 
addressed a note to Dr. Hulse, acknowledging his 
kind attention and skill, of which the following is a 
translation, together with the reply of Dr. Hulse: 

‘*Corvette de S. M. La Brillante, 
Pensacola, Mugust 22, 1843. 
Naval French station, Gulf of Mexico. 

“Doctor: It is to your zeal to be useful to the sick 
that I attribute the signal favor enjoyed by the French 
steam frigate Gomer. Be pleased to accept the ex- 
pression of my lively gratitude. Your brillant qual- 
ities, all your useful knowledge, are still further en- 
hanced by your feelings of humanity, which T so 
much admire, and which I shall bring to the notice 
of my superiors. 

“Accept, I pray you, Doctor, anew the assurance 
of my esteem, and of my most distinguished consid- 
eration. “A. REGNARD, 

“Commandant of the French naval station 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
“To Dr. Huse, 
‘Surgeon in chief of the hospital, navy yard.” 


“U, S. Naval Hospital, 
“* Pensacola, Jugust 24, 1843. 

‘“‘Commopore: I have received the letter which 
you were pleased to write to me on the 22d inst. 

“You appreciate, sir, my poor services too highly 
but if you will believe that an ardent desire exists on 
my part to contribute all in my power to Jessen the 
sickness which at this time occasions s0 much dis- 
tress among the crew of the Gomer, you do me no 
more than justice. 

“The flattering terms of your letter inspire me 
with the most lively gratitude, and encourage me to 
continue my best efforts to render assistance to the sick 
of the Gomer, who may be placed under my charge. 

‘Accept, Commodore, the assurance of my esteem, 
and of my most distinguished consideration. 

“ISAAC HULSE, surgeon. 
**To Mons. A. Reenarp, 

“Commandant of the French naval forces in the Gulf 

ome of Mexico. [.4rmy & Navy Chronicle. 





STATE DEBTS. 





The two following articles have been in type for 
two or three weeks, waiting for room to get into our 
crowded columns. The subject of which they treat 





that similar applications will be made to other states) 
—ihat it is the intention of the petitioner, also, if his 
petition fails, to apply to the supreme court for a 
mandamus, and if necessary, to follow it up with ap- 
plications to the legislature and to congress for the 
passage of such laws as will remove any obstacles in 
the way of obtaining judgment.” 


LIABILITY OF STATES TO BE SUED. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Since the appearance of the letter of Mr. Biddle, 
in which he explains the practicability of enforcing 
against the states of the Union the payment of their 
funded debts, by means of suits in the supreme court 
of the United States, to be brought in the name of 
the states of the Union, the United States, or foreign 
states, who may become assignees of the bonds of 
the indebted states, we have seen it stated that the 
same course of proceeding had been before recom- 
mended by Mr. John A. Parker, of New York. In 
the New York Commercial Advertiser of Monday 
last we observe a letter from Mr. Parker, addressed 
to Mr. Biddle, in which he alludes to the recently 
published letter of the latter, expressing his peculiar 
satisfaction with the views presented, as they cor- 
roborate the opinions that had been advanced by 
himself, ‘‘and urged upon the attention of the cre- 
ditors of the delinquent states for the last six months 
or more;”’ and he adds, ‘‘I fully accord with all that 
the letter assumes, except that the principles are not 
new.” 

We did not understand Mr. Biddle as intending to 
assert any new principle, but that it was unknown to 
most of the parties interested that those principles 
were contained in the constitution. It was doubtless 
too broad an assumption to maintain that no one had 
adverted to these provisions of the constitution in 
their bearing upon this question; yet we have ob- 
served that to very many who have read his letter it 
was a new fact that the constitution contained such 
provisions, and to still more his illustration of the 
practicability of enforcing those principles was in 
many respects new and striking. It had doubtless 
occurred to many persons that the legal power of 
bringing a suit against a state, in the supreme court 
of the United States, in behalf of another state, or 
of a foreign state, is conferred by the constitution.— 
Such a suit is now pending, and has been for several 
years pending, against the state of Massachussetts, 
brought by the state of Rhode Island. But to most 
persons to whom the possibility of a recourse to this 
remedy has occurred, it has probably at the same 
time occurred that there would be so many obstacles 
to the enforcing of such a judgment, that the reme- 
dy would be of little or no value, and they have given 
little attention to it as a practicable method of ob- 
taining redress. It is that part of Mr. Biddle’s letter 
in which he has argued the practicability of enforc- 
ing the judgment of the court, we think, which has 
made the strongest and most agreeable impression on 
the public mind. The beauty of his argument is, 
that he has made it so clear that a delinquent state 
could not successfully resist such a judgment as to 
make it extremely improbable that the attempt will 
be made. 


We have recently seen two letters, referred to by 
Mr. Parker in his present communication, which 
were addressed by him in December last to President 
Tyler and to the governor of Illinois. Jn the former 
of these letters he states that it is the purpose of the 
holders of a large amount of the bonds of some of 
the indebted states to lay before the department of 
state of the United States a complaint as against a 








the recovery of state debts by legal process in a Unit. 
ed States court, is surrounded with much greater 
difficulties than at first blush would be apparent.— 
We intimated on first noticing Mr. Bidele’s publica- 
tion, that it would be a fertile theme for Casuists, 
Jurists, and Lawyers, but as to any practical advan- 


tage from either the establishment of the theory he 
maintains, or from its discussion, we are skeptical. 
The case is not as yet by any means so desperate to 
make it politic to ascertain what would be the result 
of such an endless legislation as we verily believe 
might be made out of the question. The states will 
al] have retrieved their credit and most of them will 
have paid their debts off by the usual process, long 
before they could in any event be made to pay by 
process of law in the U. States courts. 

We see however from Bicknell’s last Reporter that 
‘Mr. John A Parker, of New York, has addressed 
a petition to Governor Bouck, of that state, praying 
for the institution of suits in the name of the state 
of New York, against the states of Pennsylvania and 
Jilinois, for the recovery of interests on a small 
amount of their public stocks. . We understand, says 
the New York Evening Post, that a copy of this pe- 
tition has been or is to be, sent to the governors of 
each of these states, and if the petition fails here, 


, foreign government, and claiming redress, and 

to call upon the government for the exercise 
of that power against the delinquent states which 
‘she exercises in cases of foreign delinquency.— 
Other measures, he says, will be adopted to bring 
the matter properly before the supreme court, to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the liability of 
the government. He says, also, that a similar com- 
plaint will be laid before the state of New York 
and other paying states by citizens of each state 
respectively, claiming protection and redress, and 
calling upon them “to assume such powers in trust 
as will enable their citizens who are creditors to 
reach the delinquent states through the Supreme 
court.” 

In the letter of Mr. Parker to the governor of IIli- 
nois the same ground is taken as that above stated. 
He maintains that the states may be reached through 
the agency of the government of the United States, 
on a complaint which shall be laid before the secre- 
tary of state, and also that, “although by the consti- 
tution an individual of one state cannot sue another 
state in the United States court, yet the state can 
sue, and on the filing of a complaint, and a tender of 
the securities of the state in trust, the state of New 
York, for example, must grant me a suit in the name 
of the state against the state of Pennsylvania, or any 





ene 


other; and on the obtainment of a judgment I may 
cause a levy to be made upon her public property,» 
These positions and the modes of proceeding are de- 
veloped at length in the two letters. 

In the letter above referred to, now just publish- 

ed in the Commercial Advertiser, Mr. Parker cites 
the authority of Professor Greenleaf, of the Law 
School of Harvard University, to the followin 
effect. In answering the question ‘whether the 
state to which the holder of a claim against ano- 
ther state belongs is bound to aid him in obtaining 
payment from the debtor state,’ Professor Greenleaf 
says: 
“Our political organization is peculiar. Each 
state, it is true, is independent and sovereign, entitled 
to the allegiance of its citizens, and to punish them for 
treason against itself; and of course is bound like 
any other nation, to protect and defend its subjects 
against all foreign aggression. And the wrongfully 
withholding, by a foreign power, of what is justly 
due to the subject of another, is recognised by wri- 
ters on public law as a just cause of war. The so- 
vereign of the individual wronged may, if he pleases, 
resort to war for redress of the injuries thus done to 
his subjects; but if he does not deem it for the general 
good to seek redress in this mode, he is bound to 
assume the debt himself, as it becomes in such cases 
a sacrifice of private property for the public inte- 
rest. But the United States have debarred them- 
selves, by the constitution, from making war upon 
each other; and by the same instrument have pro- 
vided themselves with a civil remedy for all pecu- 
niary controversies among themselves. The mode 
of redress therefore is, when a state refuses payment 
of a debt due to the citizen of another state, for the 
latter state to receive an assignment of the claim 
and prosecute it at Jaw in its own name in the su- 
preme court of the United States,” (that right being 
denied to the individual by the constitution.) ‘For 
as each of the United States owes this duty of pro- 
tection and support to the citizen, like any other 
nation, its obligation to receive an assignment of 
such claims against a repudiating state, if requested, 
and to prosecute them at Jaw for the benefit of its 
injured citizen, appears to me quite as plain as the 
duty in other cases of the sovereign to seek redress by 
war for injuries done to his subject, or else himself to 
make the indemnification required.” 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

Mr. Bippie’s Letrer. The letter from N. Bid- 
dle to the Editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer will be 
read with interest. The conceit of Mr. Biddle that 
he has discovered that a state, foreign or domestic, 
may sue any other state in the confederacy before 
the supreme court of the United States, and that the 
debtor and creditor may be equally surprised to 
learn that this may be done. is surprising. After the 
cases of New Jersey and New York, the Cherokee 
Nation vs. Georgia, and Massachusetts vs. Rhode Is- 
land, decided by the supreme court of the United 
States, are duly reperted, one would suppose that 
neither Pennsylvania nor the foreign bond-holders 
would be much surprised at the existence of the ju- 
risdiction, though Mr. Biddie may himself have just 
discovered it. But these foreign states do not now 
hold the state bonds. How shall they obtain them 
so as to sue? Take them out of paternal regard for 
their subjects? If so, having no real interest in the 
subject of the suit, the court might look behind the 
fiction, and strike the case from the ducket. Will] they 
purchase these bonds of their subjects, pay full price 
for them, and then sue? If so, the present holder may 
be thankful. 

But suppose the suit brought and judgment reco- 
vered, Mr. Biddle has discovered that all the states 
are bound to carry it into execution—by arms if ne- 
cessary! How is this? No execution can go against 
the body of thestate. It issues against the property 
of the state, and under it that property may be taken 
and sold. If the Marshal should be hindered or op- 
posed in the execution, he may call to his aid a posse 
composed of all the men, if need be, in his district. 
The national executive is bound to see the laws faith- 
fully executed; and should the marshal’s posse prove 
insufficient, he might order out a Jarger force. That 
is all. Now, there would be no resistance to the 
levy of the property of the state, or the sale of it.— 
But how far would the proceeds go to discharge the 
state’s indebtedness? Not tar. The debt would re- 
main unpaid, and no property remain to be taken in 
execution. Thus the remedy would be exhausted 
without satisfaction of the debt, or the necessity of 
force. Would the creditor, then, with an exaspe- 
rated state, stand a better chance of payment than 
now? We should think not. Mr. Biddle’s scheme 
of inducing foreign states to possess themselves of 
the state bonds, in order to sue and coerce payment, 
can be of no avail. It is worse than useless, because 





calculated to deaden all honorable obligation in the 
states to pay. 
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POLITICAL. 





THE CONVENTION. 
HE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CONYEN'HON— 
DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 
The Charleston Mercury, of the 13th inst. has the 
following communication signed “‘A member of the 
(S. C-) Convention.” 


HE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION AND MR. RITCHIE. 
S Mr. Ep1rorn—The way in which Mr. Ritchie has 
met my questions, has disappointed me, in matter and 
manner. I say Mr. Ritchie, because he has dropped 
the character of editor, and has come out in his in- 
jividual capacity, which I regret, as it is calculated 
to give my notice of him more of a personal charac- 
ter, than I desire, 
He has long and frequently called on the editor of 
the Mercury to be informed, whether the friends of 
yr. Calhoun in this state intend to adhere uncom- 
promisingly to the recommendations of our Conven- 
tion, and intimated in a pretty plain manner his sus- 
picion, that South Carolina intended to take her own 
yay, without regard to the course of her sister states. 
The absence of the editor of the Mercury from indis- 
position, made it impossible for him to reply, and J, 
sone of the members of our convention, assumed 
answer for him. He was told that our ultimate 
eurse would depend on that of other states, and es- 
yecially Virginia, and that in order to answer the 
questions of the Enquirer, it was necessary to know 
what would be her ultimate course. To ascertain 
hat, two great questions were asked in the plainest 
snd most directterms. The one, whether the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren in Virginia would uncompromising- 
jy adhere to the grounds taken in their convention, 
yd the other, whether they would abide by the de- 

sion of a majority of her sister states. They were 

put in good faith, without the least intention to em- 
@arrass, and with the sincere desire, that they should 










mvolved. Mr. Ritchie in putting the questions to us, | not a national. republic, and that states, not indivi- | 





Had Mr. Ritchie not said; that this string of inter- 
rogations was intended to elicit explanation, in or- 
der to enable him to understand my second question, 
I certainly never should have suspected that was his 
object. Upon their fuce they seem to be intended 
more for his readers and correspondents, than for 
me; and much better calculated to forestall their 
opinion, than to call forth explanations. I shall, 
however, take him at his word, and answer them in 
the order they stand, although [ am at a loss to 
perceive, what light the most full and explicit an- 
swers can reflect on the question, on which he says 
he desires explanation. 

His first question is, ‘How is the voice of a majori- 
ty of the states to be coilected?” The question is 
somewhat equivocal, but I presume that its meaning 
is; How is the voice of the states to be ascertained? 
Taken in that sense, it is sufficient to say, that it will 
be time enough to decide that after itis ascertained, 
that the friends of Mr. Van Buren are willing to 
abide by the decision of a majority of the states.— 
In that case the voice of the states could easily be 
ascertained by a mutual appeal to the other states, 
by the central committees of South Carolina and 
Virginia, the manner in which the Indiana appeal 
was made, on the preliminary question of time. It 


' would not be more difficult in this case, than in that. 


{ 





The next question is, ‘Are they all’ (each) *‘to 
count one?’ Yes, certainly. They cannot be counted 
inany other way. A majority of the states means a 
greater number of the states, and the only way by 
which that can be ascertained is by counting all and 
taking the greater part. 

The next is; “Is the smallest state to be on an 
equality with the largest?” yes; and such must be the 
necessary result cn the Virginia plan, which as- 
sumes, that each state has a right to decide for itself 
how the convention shall be constituted. When 


‘states actas states they are all regarded as equal.— 
ad to a fair understanding on the prominent points | Mr. Ritchie seems to forget, that ours is a federal, 


ave us a right to put them back to him, preparatory | duals, are its constituent elements; and that in such a 
pour answer. He did more. He gave us the just | republic, each, be it great or small, has an equal voice; 
right to infer, that he was prepared to answer on his | unless where the constitution provides otherwise. 


part the other questions propounded to us, whenever 
alled upon. 
tribute to him a trick, or gross impertinence, un- 
yorthy of his character and standing in the editorial 
orps. 


Under these circumstances, I anticipated a plain, | question for herself, as a state. 
lirect and manly response, but instead of that, he has not a particle more right, than Delaware. To | 


| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


Then follows the question; ‘fs New York with 


To suppose otherwise would be to her 2,428,291 to have no more weight in a question, | 


which 1s to decide the whole question in the con- 
vention, than Delaware witha population of 78,085?” 
yes; if New York. should undertake to decide that 
Acting as such, she 


as evaded the questions; asked a half dozen or more | decide otherwise, would be to destroy the foundation 
revelant, or unnecessary questions, under the plea of state rights, and to lay broad and deep, that of 
(explanation, shifted the responsibility of answering | consolidation. 


rom himself to his correspondents, and shaped for 


| 
| 


Next follows the question, “is New York, with 30 


e . ‘ . ae . " 
em the answers he desires, by leading questions | times the population of Delaware, to have no more 


nd significant hints, in the form of comments. 


I | weight in the decision of the great preliminary pro- 


y evaded, for he has undertaken, “in a manner,” ‘blem.”? Nut a particle more, if she undertakes to 


use his own expression, to answer my first ques- | decide as a state, just as she had no more, acting as | 


on, but instead of saying whether the friends of |a state, in framing and ratifying the constitution, 
Ir, Van Buren in Virginia intended to adhere uncom- | which is the great organic law of government, as the 
vmisingly to the plan of their convention, which [| preliminary arrangements are of the convention.— 









hich is known to all. 

To make good the assertion, that his questions, 
eking for explanation, are either irrelevant or un- 
ecessary, it is only requisite that they should be 
uoted. After a long series of introductory remarks, 
aparatory to publishing my questions, intended in 
8 may to give the direction he desires to the atten- 
on of his readers, he says: 

“Yet we wish to understand the proposition of ‘A 
ember of the Convention,’ in order that our appeal 
the republicans of Virginia may be better under- 
bod by them. How is the voice of the ‘majorily 
‘states’ to be collected? Are they all to count one-— 
ithe smallest state to be on the same footing of 
uality with the largest? Is New York, with a po- 
lation of 2,428,291, to have no more weight ina 
testion, which is to decide the whole question in the 
mvention, than Delaware, with a population of on- 
78,085? ‘That is, is New York, with 30 times as 
any people as Delaware, to have no more weight 
the decision of the great preliminary problem? 
“Is this the proposition? Does Pendleton, after 
himing for the smaller states a vote in the conven- 
n in a sort of compound, indefinable ratio, of the 
loral vote before the people, and a contingent, un- 
tlain right of equality of voting, before the H. of 
-think it right, and does he appeal to the magnani- 
ty of Virginia, her “‘elevated position and charac- 
',’ to refer the question ‘to a majority of the states 
hdecide”—and abandon his compound ratio for a 
ple equality of votes? 1s this what he means? But 
it is possible, that we may not understand the 
dposition, we must respectfully ‘A Member of the 
‘ivention” to answer atonce. We must first ask 
‘question of him, before Virginia can undertake 
_— his questions. We, therefore, pause for a 
: bas 

















of 


sired ty know, he has told us what that plan is, The principle, which governed 


| 





in the one case, is 
equally applicable in the other, and such was the 
decision of the friends of Mr. Van Buren in New 
York itself, nm the Indiana appeal on the great pre- 
liminary question of the time of holding the conven- 
tion. The central committee (the most authentic 
party organized in the state) acquiesced in the post- 
ponement of the time from November to May, on 
the ground, that such was the decision of a majority 
of the states. Such too, only a short month since, 
was the opinion of Mr. Ritchie himself, on the still 
greater question of holding a convention. His opin- 
ion may be found in the Enquirer of the 8th of Au- 
rust lust, in the leading editorial, headed ‘who is the 
Catechist.” 
state of Virginia intend to hold a national conven- 
tion in November next?” he says ‘‘she does not, she 
cannot form a national convention herself—nor does 
she wish to attempt one, with the concurrence of a 
minority of the states: she is willing to. sacrifice her 
own wishes to those of a majority of her sister states.”°— 
Here we have the deliberate admission, that it be- 
longs to the majority to decide, whether there shall 
be a national convention or not, and that Virginia 
will yield her wishes to the majority of hir sister 
states; that is, in the language of my question, 
she will abide by the decision of a majority of the 
states, how the convention shall be constituted; but 
which, if we may judge from his course now, he ut- 
terly repudiates. How is this sudden and total 
change to be accounted for? 

His remaining questions are so perfectly and clear- 
ly irrelevant, that [ do not deem them worthy of a 
reply. They are plainly intended for effect, and 
have nothing to do with explanation; so much so 
that |] am surprised, that so experienced and dexte- 
rous a politician as Mr. Ritchie, should put questions 
so little in accord with his avowed obfect, as to be 


In answer to the question ‘does the | 





et 


calculated to call in question his candour and fairness. 
But in declining to answer them, it is proper that I 
should repel the insinuation, that the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun intend to insist on an equality of vote in 
making the nomination. There is no foundation 
whatever for it. They make a distinction between 
the preliminary questions and the nomination. In 
making the nomination they concede, as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that every state should have the same 
relative weight, as is secured to it by the constitu- 
tion, in the election; meaning by election, the whole 
election, not a part, and including, as well the even- 
tual choice of the house of representatives, as that by 
the electoral college. What should be the standard 
by which the relative weight of each state should be 
determined, is, in their opinion, a question for delib- 
eration. They believe the best practicable is, that 
the delegates should be chosen by districts, and that 
they should vote per capita, and on that account, and 
because it is most popular and democratic in its char- 
acter, and best calculated to take the convention out 
of the hands of political managers, they prefer it.— 
The preliminary questions are such as in their na- 
ture require to be fixed in advance. They stand as 
has been said, to the convention, as the constitution 
does to the government; and, both analogy and the 
reason of the thing demand, that the same authority 
which constituted the one, should, as far as practica- 
ble, constitute the other. It is thus only, that the 
analogy between the nomination and election can be 
preserved, and the just weight of the states in the 
election be maintained in the nomination. 

But what has disappointed me most in Mr. Ritch- 
ie’s course is, his attempt to shift the responsibilit 
of the reply from himself to his correspondents. { 
say attempt; for what he aims at, will wholly fail 
him. The response of his correspondents will be 
regarded but as his echo. Indeed, he himself seems 
to regard them as of a very accommodating disposi- 
tion; for his appeal to them is very little more than 
a letter of instruction, directing them what reply to 
make. Instead of submitting the two questions to 
which I ask his answer to them, as propounded by 
myself, without comment, for their decision, he has 
entirely changed them into leading questions of his 
own, accompanied by comments, which as clearly 
tell them what answer he desires, as the leading 
question of an experienced dexterous advocate, in- 
tended to extract from a witness a desired answer, 
tells him what it is. Not content with all these pre- 
cautions, he reserves to himself the right of conceal- 
ing the name of his correspondents, and publishing 
or not publishing their answers, and accompanying 
|them with his glosses, as he pleases; and their an- 
'swer is to be taken as the voice of Virginia. 
| A more unsatisfactory mode of taking it could not 
:be conceived. Mr. Ritchie’s own answer to our 
| questions, on his direct personal responsibility, would 
have been much more satisfactory. If he really de- 
sired to have the voice of the people, why did he not 
| call on them to express it through primary assemblies 
|in the several counties, or take it through the agency 
|of ‘the central committee? Either would have been 
greatly preferable. But I shall not dwell upon the 
‘point. All I wantisa response from Mr. Ritchie to 
| my questions—a plain, direct and simple response.— 
| It matters little, whether it comes directly from him, 
‘or through him from his correspondents, so that he 
‘recognizes it as the voice of the friends of Mr. Van 
‘Buren in Virginia. What I want to know is, wheth- 
er they are resolved to adhere, uncompromisingly, to 
ithe grounds taken by their convention, and not to 
yield to the voice of a majority of the sister states. 


There is much in this connection, in the course of 
Mr. Ritchie and some other of the friends of Mr. 
Van Béren, which requires explanation. They pro- 
fess to care but little how the convention shall be 
constituted. Their declarations would Jead to the 
belief that they are prepared to yield a ready obedi- 
ence to the decision of the convention, wherever and 
whenever held, and however constituted, and have 
even attempted to excite suspicion against the sin- 
cerity of those who do not subscribe to the same 
creed. They also protess to be the peculiar friends 
of compromise and concession—all for principles and 
nothing for men dwells on their lips. But when it 
comes to the test, they show a more stern, uncom- 
promising disposition to have the convention their 
own way, and less disposed to compromise and con- 
cession than any other portion of the party. It is 
true, they have yielded on the question of time, but 
it was only on extortion, when the voice of the party 
proved so overwhelming against them, that they 
could held out no longer. 

Another point requires explanation. They profess 
to think that Mr. Van Buren is by far the most popu- 
lar candidate with the mass of the people, and the 
columns of the Enquirer are filled with communica- 
tions intended to make the impression that such is 
the fact; and yet the editor and friends of Mr. 
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Van Buren are the most opposed of all others to 
leaving the decision to the mass of the people in 
their primary assemblies, and most strenuously in 
favor of the plan which takes it farthest from them 
and leaves it most under the control of political 
managers. How are these apparent contradictions 
to be explained? 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 15th, thus continues 
the discussion. 

The Charleston Mercury may play the wag, or the 
wit, if it pleases. It may multiply its epithets, or 
waste its humor. It may call us Nestor or Ulysses, 
or ‘‘the ancientof the Old Dominion.” Itmay sneer 
at our “‘dulcet notes,”’ or at the “silver tongue gentle- 
men” (Messrs. Ritchie and Wright,) if these things 
are agreeable to its superior taste, or its superfine 
courtesy. It may appeal to the pride of the small 
states. It may one day declare, that by a majority 
of states is meant the majority of the republican par- 
ty, whilst its authoritive correspondent (the Member 
of the State Convention,) declares next day he meant 
the majority of the states, as states. 
may lay down in dictatorial ex pressions, its peremptory 
terms for the formation and the voting of the general 
convention. It may deny to each state the right of 
selecting its own delegates in ils own way—and it may 
assert, that the mode of voting en masse is intolerable; 
and it may go so far as to declare, that the general 
ticket is itself contrary to the constitution. It may 
count as much as it pleases upon New York, as “‘rea- 
dy to wheel into our (his) ranks’’—and ask us wheth- 
er we, (Mr. Wright and ourselves,) expect (them, 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun,) not to insist on the dis- 
trict system, for fear of disturbing ‘‘party harmony.” 
It may boldly assert, that ‘neither common safety, 
nor common self-respect, will allow any one to sub- 
mit” to our terms—(that is, the liberal terms of let- 
ting each state judge for itself as to the manner of 


The Mercury | 


Madison, and Jackson, and Tippecanoe, and Tyler 
too, were all, all usurpers!!” 
DECISION BY MAJORITY OF STATES. 

‘‘That it shall be left to a majority of the states, to 
settle all the preliminaries of the convention—time, 
mode of election, and mode of voting.” 
“This is excellent! Over two millions of people 
in New York shall have as much power as less than 
one hundred thousand in Delaware! There is ‘popu- 
lar sovereignty’ for you, illustrated by its ‘friends., ” 
“THE MAJORITY—How ils will can be best ascertained. 
‘Suppose there by nine men, and _ it be desired to 
ascertain whom a majority of them prefer for presi- 
dent. How will you goto work? Obviously, let them 
all vote. There can then be no mistake in the result. 

“But some ingenious fellow persuades them, that 
their will can be better ascertained by a sort of dis- 
trict system,’ and they divide “themselves for that: 
purpose into three equal divisions, each division to 
count one. One division goes unanimously for Mr. 
Van Buren, and the other two go for Mr. Calhoun 
by a vote of twoto one. Getting three votes in one | 
division and one in each of the other two Mr. Van. 
Buren would have five popular votes to Mr. Calhoun’s | 
four; yet by the ‘district system,’ Mr. Calhoun would | 
get two voles to Mr. Van Buren’s one. 

“Which is the best way to get at the popular ma- 
jority?” 





THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 12th inst. says: 
“This convention met and adjourned at Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) on the same day, (thisday week.) They de-! 
termined, by an immense majority, against district | 
elections—and they themselves elected their 36 de-' 
legates to the general convention. The friends of | 
Mr. Calhoun at Syracuse, raised an opposition to this | 
/mode of election; and we presume, we shall have a/| 
breeze against it at the South—but we hope, their 








electing its own delegates, and letting the convention 
itself judge and decide in questions of difficulty.)— 
We tell the Charleston Mercury, that this course— 
that these uncompromising terms of its own, and 
couched in this peremptory language—is not calcu- 
jated to answer its purposes—to overrule the other 
states who have any ‘‘seif-respect’”-—to promote the 


‘wrath will be somewhat abated, when they recollect | 
| that the friends of Mr. Calhoun had previously set} 
‘them the examplein Georgia. In that State, the de-| 
legates were first appointed by a legislative caucus, | 
‘then confirmed by a State convention, and instructed | 
to vote (all) for Mr. Calhoun; the people having no 

immediate lot or part, in the appointment. It is true, | 


ral States. How a discussion was worked up aboyt 
the district mode of cheosing persons to cast the vote 
to which each State is entitled, is really a matter of 
wonder. This plan of bringing a State’s streneth 
into the general vote has been utterly abandonegq 

from a full conviction of its inequality and injustice’ 
By this mode, a small majority in seventeen of the 
districts of New York, might have the effect of ba). 
ancing the delegations elected in the other seventeen 
districts of the State by immense majorities; and, jp 
this way, a feeble aggregate minority in the State 
would be able to counteract the voice of the delega. 
tion in convention, co-operating with the creat ma. 
jority in the State; and the consequnce resulting from 
this counterbalancing of the majority by the minorj. 
ty inthe State, would be to deprive New York of 
any weight in the convention. ‘Lhe district system 
might thus operate to give Rhode Island the disposi. 
tion of the Presidency; while New York, with a de. 
cided majority against the preference of the smajj 
State, being cross hobbled by the district system. 
would have no vote to counteract it. It is preposte. 
rous to suppose that any of the States would thys 
disable themselves in the convention, when they 
have all taken such sedulous care to avoid it in the 
electoral colleges. 

The resolutions of the Syracuse Convention are jn 
fine keeping with its character. There never was a 
nobler ‘‘declaration of principles, for the public eye 
than is to be found in them. Frank, full, bold, clear, 
and decisive. The lineaments of democracy are as 
palpable as a statue. The blind may know its form, 
and its proportion 1s such, that its enemies dare pot 
criticise. The National Intelligencer ventures to 
carp at the resolution of instruction to the deleyates 
to bring the name of Mr. Van Buren before the No- 
tronal Convention for nomination—but it is only to 
make a false impression, by garbling it. The sup. 
pression of the resolution, pledging the democracy to 
support the nominee of the National Convention, 
Jeaves the resolution of instruction, in favor of Mr, 
Van Buren, without an alternative. By this artifice, 
the editor of the National Intelligencer seeks to 
touch the pride and rouse the jealousy of the friends 
of the other democratic candidates—and he adds a 


success of Mr. Calhoun, or to preserve the harmony | the friends of Mr. Calhoun justify it on the ground, | remark, aimed as a side blow at the right of instruc- 


of the party. 


the principles of the republican party, and the great | thing seems to be easier than to have laid off the’ 
interests of the people, are dependent upon no one| State into convenient districts, and the people in| 
The Milledge-; ‘These are the determinations to which all the 
it was the duty of each state to conciliate—not to | ville “Union” claims the right of these delegates to) 


man, and upon no one press. One would think, that 


|them to elect their own delegates. 


We bez leave further to tell him, that! that the State had no congressional districts—but no- | tion, which, it is intimated, must operate as dictation 


on the part of New York to the delegations of othe: 
States. He says: 


‘democratic’ opponents of republican principles must 


dictate to each other—to consult each other’s wishes, | take their seats—says “‘if they are excluded, it considers; prepare themselves, as we have said. with what 
as much as possible—to allow each state to sclect its; the ‘‘general convention dissolved”—and why will it | grace they can, tosubmil; because they will undoubt- 


own delegates in its own way, as the constitution per- | not be so, with the delegates appointed at Syracuse? | 
mits them to appoint their own electors—to refer all | 
controverted questions, if they cannot be previously | been made, both in Georgia und New York, by the) 
adjusted to the liberal decision of the general conven- | people themselves. 


We should have preferred the elections to have 


But this question was settled at 


tion—and not to require of all the states the “same | Syracuse by delegates, whohad just emanated from 
stern uniformity in the mode of election”—and after | the bosomof the people—and after this very ques- 


every argument has been exhausted to produce this | tion, about the mode of election, had been made and | 
uniformity of action, not to cant with ambiguous | determined before the people thernselves. 


menaces about “the pupillage and guardianship of | cision, therefore, seems to have been made to a cer- 


caucusses and conventions”—nor idly complain ‘that | tain extent with their concurrence. 


We hold too, 


men must go hundreds of miles to Baltimore, to vote, | with the ‘*Federal Union,” that each State has the 


not as they think is best, or as those who elected them right to “choose its (own) delegates in its own way” 
wish, bul as a majority of their colleagues shall order” — 
nor to throw out, ina way that may produce some ral convention should judge of the ‘qualifications of | 
uneasiness but no terror, hints of an ultimate refusal | itsown members,” decide tie manner of voting, and | 
to co-operate in the nomination of the convention.— | settle for itself all 


| 


'—-and we would advise, still further, that the gene- 


questions of difficulty which might 


We beg leave also respectfully to suggest, that some- | occur.” 


thing of courtesy, if not of moderation, is due to | 
brethren, who are engaged in the same common | 
cause of asserting their common principles and of} of this convention in our paper of yesterday 
Sins ; ee Rn Re ah se te a : ah’ i ae oe * rf - : Yy 
subduing acommon and formidable enemy. But We | body of distinguished men, of whom it was com- | 


NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 
The Globe says, ‘We published the proceedings of 
The 


find in the last Expositor of Mr. Kendall, so many | posed, performed their functions ina manner which 


strong arguments and judicious remarks on this sub- 


ject, that we must, for the present turn our pen to) factory to their constituency of New York, but to 


him. 
The rest will follow hereafter: 
UNIFORMITY OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


‘*Principlé,” says South Carolina, ‘we cannot give 


We have room only for a few extracts to-day. 


. mM : 
the democracy of the union. ‘The State Convention 


yields its own preferences as to the time of holding 
the National Convention (adopted on the recommen- 


:| dation of Virginia and Tennessee) to the inclination 


up principle!” Your principle is, that the delegates;eXpressed by other States—probably making up a 


shall be elected by districts. 
The convention meets. © 
The Georgia delegates present themselves. 


Let us test it. 


South Carolina says, ‘I adhere to ‘principle’-—how 


were you elected?” 
** By astate convention.” 
“All right; walk in,’ says South Carolina. _ 
The New York delegates present themselves. 
“How were you elected?” says South Carolina. 


“All wrong; walk ajf—I must adhere to ‘principle,’ ” 


says South Carolina! 


Whether there be congressional districts in a state 
or not, has nothing to do with the “principle,” and 
this illustration shows how ready South Carolina is 


to yield au unsound principle to mere expediency.” 
THE GENERAL TICKET VOTING. 


“If the Mercury be right, we never had a constitu- 
Washington, and. Jefferson, and 


tional president! 


popular majority—in favor of May, 1844. It ad- 
delegates to the convention at Baltimore, and insists 
upon the right of every other State to pursue its own 
mode in bringing its full electoral strength into that 
convention; and to the majority of this conven- 
tion it leaves the rule of itsown proceeding. In re- 
gard tothe manner of constituting, the time of hold- 


vention, the New York State Convention submits 
every thing to the settled and approved usages of the 


tions. 








The de- | 


| we'think will prove not only to the highest degree satis- | 


heres to its own usage in regard to the election of 


ing, and the mode of action, of the National Con- 


democratic party, which were all drawn from strict 
analogies to the practice uader our national institu- 


The mode of electing its delegation adopted by the 
State Convention, conforms to the general ticket sys- 
tem, which now prevails universally, in choosing 
electors of President and Vice President, in the seve- 


edly constitute the basis of the action of the National 
Convention of May next.” 

We have recapitulated these ‘‘determinations.”— 
They leave all that *‘constitute the basis of the action of 
| the National Convention of May next,” in nominating 
a President, on the basis of the constitution in regard to 
the action of the States in electing a Fresident. The 
National Intelligencer forgets, that the party of 
which it is the organ has adopted the same “basis of 
action,” and that it has recently published similar 
resolutions of instructicn in behalf of its own favor- 
ite candidate.” 


} 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND MR. RITCHIE. 

The Charleston Mercury of Sept. 16th, has the 
following: 
| ‘A member of ourstateconvention put, some three 
'or four weeks since, two very plain questions to Mr. 
| Ritchie —Whether Virginia was determined to at- 
' here “uncompromisingly” to her plan of electing de- 
‘legates to the National Convention? and whether sie 
' would as a compromise, adopt the Indiana mode c! 
‘settling all differences, as to the preliminaries, by re- 
ferring them to the decision of ‘ta majority of the 
states?” And the further question was asked, porti- 
cularly, if Virginia meant to insist on having 77 dele 
gates in the convention, instead of 17, the number ol 
the electoral votes? 

These questions, which no Richmond schoolboy 
twelve years of age, but might readily apprehen¢, 
Mr. Ritchie could not—it was really beyond his pe 
netration to know what the phrase “majority of the 
states,” might mean; he knew what it signified whe" 
used by his friends of the Indiana committee—oh ye 
—very well, but a cloud now suddenly darkened t« 
transparency of his intellect; he must have time 
study; he must consult the republicans of Virginia;— 
could so humble a democrat as he,—the servant 0! 
the people—presume to answer for the great staic 0! 
Virginia? Mr. Ritchie issues a ‘circular’—to co” 
lect and draw into himself, as the grand reservol', 
the public sentiment of Virginia; to be afterwary 
distributed to the great democratic party, of just suc" 
quality and in just such quantities as to Mr. Ritchie 
shail seem most desirable; and in the meantime «'° 





begs friendly aid of a ‘‘member” in piercing the 0” 
scurity of that novel, but startling phrase—‘‘the mi & 
jority of the states!”—and takes particular ca! 
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to forget, in his sudden perturbation of mind, the 
yestion so specially put to him “if Virginia meant to 

;ysist on more than her proper number of 17 delegates 

jn the convention?” 

Of course we helieved we had established, with 

Mr. Ritchie, too high a reputation for sense, to sup- 
pose he imagined us duped by all] this fidgeting and 
fuss; he knew quite as well as we what a “majority 
of the states” imeant,—he was just as ready to an- 
ewer for Virginia then as he could be three months 
or three years hence, and the formality of a ‘‘circu- 
lar? was a piece of ungenerous humbuggery, at 
which he laughed (in his sleeve) quite as heartily as 
we;—all he wanted was time to hear frem New York. 
Though we pushed for answers therefore, we knew 
perfectly well that no answer would come, till—the 
Syracuse convention was over. If that body adopt- 
ed the district system, the ‘voice of Virginia” would 
be one thing,—if that body rejected the district 
system, the Voice of Virginia” would be another 
thing. 
At last that black cloud of New York Van Buren- 
ism, which had been so long rolling up, and mutter- 
ing fierce thunder, broke in a storm of hailstones 
and rain, fresh from the laboratory of the St. Law- 
yence Jupiter; suddenly the Virginia sky clears off; 
he, who but just now, cried in an agony of honest 
doubt, “Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more!” 
throws his piercing vision at once to the utmost verge 
of the political horizon; New York is heard from, and 
Mr. Ritchie is ready to announce the ‘tvoice of Vir- 
ginia!’? 

The “voice of Virginia!’—Hear Mr. Ritchie! in 
his paper of the 12th instant, he speaks, “with the 
light now shed upon the views of South Carolina, by 
her able exponent (oh, hush!) we are bound, empha- 
tically to reply, without further consultation with the 
republicans of Virginia, that Virginia will never con- 
sent to leave the decision of these grave questions to ‘‘a 
majorily of the states,” where Delaware shall have the 
same vote as Niw York!” (The italics by us) very 
well; set that down. And now we tell Mr. Ritchie 
that the Syracuse storm, with the sublimity of which 
he seems enraptured, carried in it far more wind than 
rain, more noise than lightning; that the real storm, 
which is destined to agitate the political depths and 
cast its impurities to the clouds, is only begun; and 
that the ‘‘voice of Virginia,” blown through the Al- 
bany trumpet, as ‘“‘emphatic” as it may, there is a 
yet louder voice to sound—the voice of the people— 
in whose commanding echoes that “voice” will he as 
inaudible as a pistol shot in a tempest on the Alps. 


The proposition to appeal to ‘ta majority of the | 


states’? was none of ours, it v'as yours—a Van Buren 
proposition, and we only offered it as a compromise, 
and in the spirit of compromise;—if you reject it— 
well. But when you say “we trust that South Caro- 
lina will see the tmpolicy of her views, and will not 
press this plan, which we feel justified in distinctly 
repeating —Virginia can never accede to”’—we wish it 
remembered that clear heads and firm wills are not 
the exclusive production of Albany and Richmond, 
and that as to the plans—ef’ packing the convention by 
caucus nominations, in usurpation of the rights of the 
people, or sending to it five limes the number of dele- 
gales a state is entitled to, our language also is—‘tWe 
trust that Virginia and New York will see the impo- 
liey of their views, and will not press these plans, 
which we feel justified in distinctly declaring, South 
Carolina can never accede to.” 
DISTRICT AND GENERAL TICKET SYSTEM. 

The Mercury of the 14th mstant, has the follow- 
ing: 
“We have looked over the last number of Mr. Ken- 
dall’s Expositor, and might feel flattered with the very 
large portion of it devoted to ourselves, if there were 


not in the matter itself so great an infusion of quips | 


and quiddities, smart turns and mistified dialectics, 
as to deprive it of much of the dignity and value of 
discussion. Here is a specimen. 

“South Carolina wants a governor to be chosen by 
a majority of the votes. How can their will ‘tbe best 
exposed?”> Will she Jet the whole state vote? or will 
she divide it into seven districts (as many as she has 
members of congress) and give a majority of each 
district one vote in the election?” 

What this has to do with the case it is not easy to 
make out. But if our constitution required that the 
governor should be elected by seven electors to be 
chosen by the people, who should meet and vote by 
ballot for governur, we should like to have Mr. Ken- 
dall or any body else show us how it could be fairly 
Carried out, otherwise ihan by dividing the state into 
districts? 

Here is another—more wonderful still. 

The Charleston Mercury says: 

‘We lay down this proposition, which we believe 
to be incontrovertible, that in all representation, to 
carry into effect the largest vote of the greatest num- 
ber, the sense of the people must be taken in the 
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Sop mip parts possible, consistent with the perform- 
ance and despatch of business in the representative 
body.” 

So far from being “incontrovertible” this proposi- 
tion is to our mind, precisely the reserve of truth! If 
you want to get at a majority of the voters in any 
given district or state, you must Jet every one vote, 
and setting off units against units, the remainder, one 
side being exhausted, is the true majority. 

Mr. Kendall’s notion of a state, is a body of 100,- 
(000 people, in which 50,0600 and 1, hold absolute and 
unhmited control over the remaining 49,999—the 
latter being deemed sinners, heretics, and outlaws, 
by reason of having two votes less than the former. 
Therefore it is a shame that the state legislatures 
should not be chosen by general ticket—and that the 
congressional house of representatives should not 
be made up either of all democrats or all whigs. It 
might be in some measure remedied by introducing 
a rule to annul minorities or to absorb them into the 
majority, so that by fiction of law, all their acts and 
resolutions may be unanimously carried through, by 
| adding the votes of those who oppose to the votes of 
| those who support the measure. ‘This would be Mr. 
| Kendall’s beau ideal of a state. Our notion of a state 
is altogether different and founded upon quite ano- 

ther principle—viz: that a slate is the government, 
‘not of a majority, but of the whole—and that a ma- 
jority has abstractly no right whatever to the govern- 
‘ment of the minority; and legally no right, further 
'than as they are established by the constitution, the 
jagent and representative of the whole. Hence in all 
}action of government, as far as it is possible, the mi- 
‘Nority ought to be represented—hence in the consti- 
tution of a legislature, its members ought as far as 
| possible to be chosen by single districts. The result 
| will be that the majority and minority will be in the 
|main fairly represented—and they have a right to it 
‘on every republican principle. And those who 
‘Maintain that one party, on the strength of having a 
\few votes majority in a population of a million, have 
a right to assume that they are the state and that the 
‘minority may justly be disfranehised, silenced and 
Outlawed, maintain a principle not only preposterous 
‘in its shameless injustice, but utterly incompatible 
with the preservation of the public peace and the 
public liberty. ‘This doctrine of the omnipotence of 
/majorities, as if it were a divine right, and an indis- 
putable political axiom, is perpetually recurring in 
Mr. Kendall’s arguments—it is his yard stick, and 
‘every thing that falls out with his standard, is hete- 
‘rodox, vicious, disorderly, and impertinent. 





‘tion against the district system and in favor of the 
jabsolute predominance of a majority of the voters 
(of the party) in a state, he comes down to a state 
convention as their proper representative. Howisa 
state convention chosen? By districts—by state legis- 


tic declaration, there isa much greater chance than in 
|congressional districts, of a minority of voters elect- 
|ing a majority of members, and the evil is aggravat- 
ed to the utmost, by allowing these representatives 
‘of a minority of the people to choose the whole 
delegation to the National Convention. 

But we desire Mr. Kendall, and all of his way of 
thinking, to take into earnest consideration what all 
'men know to be plain fact, that generally in the con- 

stitution of a state convention for any such vague and 
| distant purpose as the nomination of a president, the 
|people as a body do not once in ten times express 
any opinion at all—that they abstain from action in 
the fixed belief that a few politicians will at any rate 
carry the day and mould the proceedings to their 
liking. What is there of democratic representation, 


‘recent New York convention at Syracuse—one half 


the members of which could show no credentials 
and not a fourth part of whom were elected in 
public meetings duly advertised and respectably 
attended! Here is some account of the Jegitima- 
cy of this famous assembly, whose opinions we are 
called upon to reverence as the voice of the New 
York Democracy! New York fudge—humbug— 
chicane!! 

“Previous to organizing permanently, a call was 
made for the credentials, and if ever an amusing 
scene took place, here was one. It fully proved that 
this is a self constituted body. Col. Young appear- 
ed at the convention by the tollowing authority: A 
meeting was held in his county, attended by about 
twenty-five persons, and at a late hour in the even- 
ing they organized, and appointed a committee of 
three to retire and report a ticket, who discharged 
their duty. They had but one primary meeting or 
county convention, and a few days after, it was as- 
certained that Mr. Young had better go to Syracuse. 
But Young was not alone in this matter; several 
other delegates appeared, upon the simple ground 
that xt was necessary that some person should at- 





But after all Mr. Kendall’s vehement argumenta- | 


lor of the respectability of popular sentiment in the | | 
| take him.” 





tend to the duty, and accordingly they presented 
themselves. 

“Of the whole delegates, numbering one hundred 
and twenty-eight, not over thirty of them had any 
thing to show for their appointment, except public re- 
port. Even old Rockland county, with her 1,000 de- 
mocratic majority, did not feel interested sufficiently 
for New York’s favorite son to even have any person 
to represent her. 

‘Another circumstance is worthy of note; upwards 
of fifty of the delegates were members of the last Je- 
gislature—the very persons who there, in their legis- 
lative capacity, endorsed Mr. Van Buren. Nodoubt 
they felt a desire, as no one else did, to attend the 
convention and confirm their former act. Mr. Tay- 
lor, from the city of N. York, in his remarks, made 
the charge that the entire vote given which created 
the 128 delegates did not exceed 9,000, whilst the ad- 
mitted strength of the democratic party in the state 
was 250,000; ‘‘and yet,” said he, ‘these delegates, 
thus chosen, claim to know the feeling of every 
elector in the state.” No denial was made to the 
charge. 

Col. Young, we may add, admitted in some inci- 
dental remarks that be had no credentials.” 


THE CALHOUN MEETING IN NEW YORK. 

The Calhoun party in the city of New York are 
vigorously carrying on the movement to which their 
'Jate bold manifesto gave so decided an impulse. At 
amass meeting in the Park on Thursday evening, 

the district delegates who had gone to the Syracuse 

Convention as the representatives of the Calhoun 
'men in the city, appeared vefore the people to give 
them an account of the manner in which things had 
been managed by the Van Buren men at Syracuse. 
| Mr. Taylor, the delegate who offered the protest in 
the convention in behalf of himself and colleagues, 
‘narrated the particulars of the informal organization 
of that body. He expressed his strong belief that 
the dictating caucus system would not be much lon- 
ger sustained, and that the principle upon which he 
and his colleagues had acted would be ultimately ap- 
proved as in accordance with the true democratic 
principle. ‘I do verily believe,” said he, ‘that there 
is a revolution impending in this Country,—a revolu- 
tion of opinion,—almost ready to burst forth, among 
the people, who will not longer tolerate the tyranny 
of cliques, and self-constituted managing committees 
and wire pullers for the control of the people’s a‘- 
fairs for their own individual and selfish ends. Cur 
institutions cannot last under the operation of all tLis 
machinery.” 

Another of the delegates, Mr. Shaler, is thus re- 





} 
} 


| ported in the Express: 


“It is an advance upon the age, this recognition of 


the familiar principle that as all power emanates 
‘from the people, so it should be as directly exercised 
| by the people, in every distinct case, as far as possi- 
| lative districts, in which according to his own empha- | ble; and with as little intervening machinery or man- 
) agement. 
/case, and what, though thwarted now, we will yet 


This is what we wanted to get at in this 


get at, and which, when we do get at it, we will not 
leave till we have destroyed this odious party machi- 
/nery, which deprives the people, the true source of 
|power, of their rights and their privileges. [Ap- 
plause. | 
_ Let then, the people arouse, and make this the test 
of political soundness, in all their.candidates for of- 
‘fice. Make this the standard of democratic ortho- 
| doxy, as, in point of fact, itis. It will yet lead its 
‘adherents to assured and glorious victory. [Ap- 
‘plause.} And all that I ask, my fellow citizens, for 
myself, is, that that banner be raised and that I may 
have a chance to follow, first among the foremost, in 
its support.—and a3 for the hindmost, why let the 
proverb receive its illustration, and ‘‘let the devil 
[Roars of laughter and cheers, amidst 
which the band struck up a lively air.] 

Mr. Michael Walsh, known familiarly as Mike 
Walsh, the leader of the Subterraneans or Spartans, 
as a portion of the party in thecity of New York is 
styled, addressed the meeting with great earnestness 
and point. We quote a portion of his speech: 

“| have heard their statement, and am free to de- 
clare that J am satisfied with their course. [Cheers. ] 
And fellow citizens, I am as free to proclaim, too, 
that the man of my choice for the next President for 
the United States is John C. Calhoun! [Long pro- 
tracted cheering.] I will not go for the man attempt- 
ed to be forced upon us by this cut-and-dried party 
machinery, [applause,] and I wish my friends dis- 
tinetly to understand me, when I deciare that | will 
not vote for any man, for any office, who is not nom- 
inated by delegates chosen by the people themselves, 
in their primary capacity! [Very loud and general 
applause.} Iam tired of this system of placemen 
soft-soaping the people—telling them (just Jfore 
election,) what fine, honest, noble, generous feliows 
they are, and then (just after election,) turning their 
backs upon them, while living and growing bloated 
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and beaf-headed upon the spoils they have wheedled 
the honest, trusting people outof. There are too 
many of this sort of men about among us, and it is 
time that their tricks were exposed and the secret of 
their power destroyed. (‘‘Right,” “Right.” “True 
for you Mike!” &c. from the crowd.] I will not go 
for any party which is not identified with the princi- 
ples Inow avow. [Cheers.] I ask any man here, 
what possible objection can there be to this simple 
and republican mode of choosing delegates? Are the 
so much lauded people to be told by these, their fair- 

hrased flatterers, that they cannot be trusted to se- 
ect their own representatives, without the interven- 
tion of Tammany Hall committees and Syracuse 
conventions? Is this democratic? This, the high 
regard these men pretended for the rights of the dear 
people? [Cries of ‘No! No!”] Are they not as ca- 
pable of choosing the delegates, in their several dis- 
tricts, who are to act for them in discharging the 
final dvty to be executed, as they are to select the 
original delegates to the primary meetings? Away 
with such absurdity! It has been long enough the 
case that these cut-and-dried prepared delegates to 
Presidential conventions, have, according to precon- 
eerted arrangement,—‘‘a part of the system,”—been 
among the first, upon the accession of the new Pre- 
sident to receive rewards and offices, and spoils, as 
the price of the skilful use they have made of their 
ae ac of humbugging “the dear people.”— 
[Vociferous applause followed this allusion.} And 
what good would result Jet me ask, from the restora- 
tion to power of Martin Van Buren? To what ex- 
tent would the people, who are called upon to do 
this, be benefitted by such an arrangement? As far 
as I can see, it would only result in a general resto- 
ration to office of aJl the vagabonds who were kick- 
ed out as a matter of course, at the last Presidential 
election, And how are we to be benefitted by that? 
[This sally also produced great amusement and ap- 
plause.} No, fellow citizens! we have had enough 
of these people, and these manceuvres. It is time to 
correct them, and the nomination before us presents 
with a practicable mode of obtaining that end. And 
I call upon you to hear me when] declare to you 
my principles in this contest,—and I call on you fcr 
a response. 1 will not vote for any man for Presi- 
dent, who has not been nominated by delegates 
chosen directly by the people, in their congressional 
districts. [Cheers.] 1 go for John C. Calhoun as my 
first choice for that elevated office. [Loud and ge- 


neral cheering. ] 
ADDRESS 


Of the committee appointed by a meeting of democratic 
voters of the city of New York, held in the Park, Ath 
Sept. 1843. 

To THE PEOPLE oF THE UNITED SrarTes: 

Fellow citizens: We address you under the sanc- 
tion and inthe name of a numerous meeting of the 
electors of this city, by one of whose -resolutions we 
are instructed to endeavorto set forth to you the 

rounds of preference for John C. Calhoun as the 

Teinooratic candidate for the presidency. He has 
been already named in many and various quarters, 
by much concurrent public opinion, and his nomina- 
tion is hourly increasing in favor, and must continue 
so to increase, as the nearer approach of the elec- 
tion induces men to give more earnest thought to 
this important subject. The hour of scrutiny and 
comparison cannot but be favorable to a candidate 
whose character combines unimpeachable integrity 
with abilities of the highest order, and witha native 
frankness and independence, and clear and strong in- 
telligence which assure you that under the responsi- 
bilities of power he will find a guide for his footsteps, 
in his own direct perceptions of truth and right, as 
well as example and warning in the gathered expe- 
rience of his predecessors. 

The question before our party at this election is 
simply that of a choice between the names of Cal- 
houn and Van Buren. Other candidates have, in- 
deed, been rather suggested than brought forward, 
but none of them occupy definite ground, and none 
now could fail to be damaged by being pressed. 
Their friends will do well to limit their views to the 
next place after Mr. Calhoun; but the matter now in 
hand is to ascertain whether the ex-president is to 
some beforehim, We have something to say to the 
contrary, and we mean to say it plainly; we mean 
to attack Mr. Van Buren directly on some points, 
and on others, we are perfectly conscious that strong 
disadvantageous lightsof contrast will fall on him 
from much that we have to say in favor of the man 
of our preference. It would be unworthy of our 
cause and of our candidate to do this covertly, and 
we proclaim it and avow it beforehand. We mean 
all that we say, and all that our words convey; all, 
butno more. We shall indicate plainly the deduc- 
tions we wish to make from the high estimation in 
which Mr. Van Buren is held by a portion of our 
party; but to that estimation, saving these deduc- 





tions we adhere. He is aman who has deserved 
well of us all: he has rendered his country much 
good service, he has run through a Jong and honora- 
ble public career, with a character nnscathed and 
unimpeached. Partisan malice has done its utmost 
against his fame; every action of his well known 
hfe, every word of his speaking or writing has been 
canvassed, tortured, sifted, and perverted, to make 
out matter for some tangible accusation; and with 
what result? The results have been poured out in 
vague generalities, in charges of cunning and intri- 
gue easy to make, difficult to investigate, and impos- 
sible precisely to meet and overthrow with evidence. 
He was driven from office at a time when the appa- 
rent majority of his fellow citizens was insane, and 
if the sounder majority of these days shail. deem it 
fit for these reasons to reinstate him, then we and all 
those who think with us, will cordially accept and 
concur in their decision. 

But at the outset, there are serious objections, 
which attach necessarily to the very nature of a re- 
storation. It must come in pledged in some sort tc 
be a motherof restorations, to disorganize and de- 
range the public service to satisfy personal claims, 
which will be urged as rights, with arguments un- 
usually difficult to resist. There will be histories of 
victims and martyrs, appeals to old sympathies, and 
antipathies, a revival, in short, of a host of persons 
and things that might better be forgoiten, which yet 
will add a hundred fold tothe difficulties and dan- 
gers which always bes:.,e the appointing power. 
From these no president can free himself; but Mr. 
Calhoun will meet them unpiedged, untrammelled, un- 
incumbered. He has never been: hackneyed in the 
by-paths of mercenary politics, nor intimate in their 
mysteries, nor bound up in close correspondence and 
reciprocal obligation with all the wire-pullers at all 
the ends of their immense ramifications. He has not 
clambered diligently up, constructing his ladderfas he 
rose, to his present elevation; he has risen buoyantly 
on that favor of the general public which his high 
qualities attracted naturally, and which they have 
amply justified. He has won his way, not by craft, 
but by its absence; not by non-cemmittal, but by 
fearless advocacy of unequivocal opinions. We have 
seen him gain popular favor by the fearlessness of 
his support even of an unpopular doctrine, and 
strengthen his character for consistency by openly 
acknowledging an error. Such as we see him then, 
we are certain he has nothing in reserve; that he 
will fulfil inthe future the expectations we have 
formed upon the past, and this, under our institu- 
tions, is one of the highest recommendations any 
candidate can offer. 


Our so called government, is nothing in fact but 
the public service; iis must exalted offices are mere- 
ly executive, ar i the power that accompanies them, 
is a strictly limited trust. The whole theory of re- 
publicanism presumes in the nation the capacity of 
judging and the right to know how this power is to 
be employed; and of course the right to inquire into 
this if it will before it bestows it, and to be plainly 
answered. The ministers of irresponsible sovereigns 
may have their private opinions, and views, their 
ambiguities, evading questions they do not choose to 
satisfy, and their reserves which their subjects must 
respect, but never penetrate. It is otherwise here: 
and the man who copies this insolence and presump- 
tion, who attempts to hoodwink a free people, and 
expects to be trusted to lead them blindfold, mis- 
conceives himself and them, and sins deeply against 
a first principle of liberty. Mr. Calhoun is mot thrat 
man. He is identified with definite and intelligible 
views on all the great questions now or lately in dis- 
cussion before the public, and these views may be 
found summed up in one of the resolutions of the 
meeting in whose behalf we have now the honor to 
address you. Free trade,low duties, no debt, sepa- 
ration from banks, economy, retrenchment, and 
strict adherence to the constitution; such is the cata- 
logue, and its significance, pointed as it is, js greatly 
heightened by the sincerity and thoroughgoing cha- 
racter of the man in whose name it is thus promul- 
gated. Almost all parties indeed, if we admitted 
reserves and qualifications might now adopt these 
words. There is a pvetty general abandonment of 
the whig projects of borrowing and banking, and of 
the folly and waste of collecting unnecessary reve- 
nue, and returning it, diminished by toll and plunder, 
through an unconstitutional distribution. 

All these heresies may be said to be ai rest, and if 
in treating of the opinions of a presidentia! candi- 
date, we were to argue at great length against ikem, 
we should incur the suspicion of wishing rather to 
overshadow and conceal something in a multitude of 
words than to explain or elucidate anything. Some- 
thing like this we have observed, with pain, in Mr. 
Van Buren’s letter to the Indiana convention. He 
is full and diffuse, too much s0,where there is no- 
thing in dispute. He fights the weil-fought battles 
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over again, and slays the slain, and loudly declares 
himself for the victors. But in the question of fre, 
trade there isa battle-field yet undecided, and to tha 
he comes slowly and with evident hesitation and re. 
luctance. He explores it cautiously on every side 
and blows a breath of favor with a sentence of cop. 
trary argument, carefully diluted with hypothesis. t, 
every point of the compass. Protection is declared 
to be constitutional, and here in the guise of g 
quiet legal opinion a white flag is hung out to the op- 
pressors of commerce, of which they well know the 
significance. Protection then is constitutional, dis. 
crimination is not altogether to be condemned, byt 
twenty per cent. maximum is suggested, and straight. 
way loosened to twenty-five, and amplified by dij. 
gently noted contingencies into thirty-five. Final] 
in another paragraph, stowed away us secretly as 
possible, but alive and real, we find the insinuation 
that the present measure of protection is “not to be 
increased.” Hear this, fellow citizens, comfort 
yourselves with this, for you are sure of it; the pre. 
sent abominable tariff will certainly never be ip. 
creased, and somewhere between this safe assurance 
thrown out to one extreme of interest and opinion, 
and the fast and loose generalities about duties for 
revenue, addressed to the other, you must look for the 
course Mr. Van Buren will hold, according to circum. 
stances, should he have an important part to play in 
the re-adjustment of the tariff. Our ships are rot- 
ting at the wharves because no freights can be now 
earned on imports. Our exports, for the same rea. 
son, are hindered with demands of double freights 
outward, anda prominent candidate for the presi- 
dency expresses one of the phases of his opinion of 
these evils, by hinting that they are not to be increas. 
ed! 

It is much to say, immediately after reading sucha 
declaration, that we wili nevertheless co-operate 
with the partisans of this candidate, should he be 
legitimately and fairly adopted by the democratic par- 
ty. Yet we will do so, on that condition, and on that 
condition only; but to such fairness the district sys- 
tem of election for members of the general conven- 
tion is absolutely indispensable. Toa convention so 
elected we will surrender our individual preferen- 
ces, but we will not yield them otherwise. We de- 
mand to be heard and counted*‘in the convention 
from all parts of the Union—minorities where we 
have minorities, majorities where those are ours. 
The Calhoun section of the democratic party in this 
state, if it be a minority, will not therefore submit 
tamely to be smothered, to be disfranchised, and, 
even worse, made to give up its votes to be counted 
against its cause. No precedents of absurdities ra- 
tified by custom, no claim of politival rights for geo- 
graphical lines and boundaries, no juggling inap- 
plicable analogies of state representation, will ever 
make the wrong right. We protest against it now, 
and we will protest against and resist it to the end. 
If a president is to be chosen by counting states, it 
may better be done in a house of representatives of 
the whole people than in the convention, especially 
the unfairly packed convention of a party. And 
this consummation, which we desire to see not made 
necessary, we will yet do our utmost endeavor to 
promote, if we are forced to do it; and that we 
can bring itabout we know. Purty discipline is ex- 
cellent when exercised in good faith, and to lead to 
concert of action fora generally desirable object, 
but it is here, and should be ever, a powerless 1n- 
strument to enforce injustice. 


But to return to our candidates and to conclude. 
Fellow citizens, there is one remarkable difference 
between the two men thus prominent before you; 2 
difference you can all recognise, fee! and appreciate. 
{tis this, that one of these men you know, and the 
other you do not. You do know Mr. Calhoun; as? 
mar, you recognise in him great characteristics ol 
human individuality, impulses, passions, faculties, 
talents, and opinions. 

‘ He has made them known in your public cou- 
cils, he has impressed them on your legislatures, and 
even the very creed of party, the orthodoxy of de- 
mocratic faith has something in it now which he or'- 
ginated, and which you have accepted and held fast 
because it was good. He has said and done a thou- 
sand things in the course of his public career, which 
have laid his character open before you, which have 
come from his heart and feelings, and gone home ' 
yours. You might agree or differ with his views, but 
you made a personal acquaintance through them W ith 
him, and him you were sure to like. And from this 
acquaintance you are now able to determine how he 
will or would act in any supposable case, or on any 
given question, and you can determine on the merits 
of the case itself, without reference to its bearing 0" 
politics and votes, or to any influences or interests 
that might be brought to bear upon it. With Mr. 
Van Buren all this is widely different. 
his life enables you to guess what manner of man he 
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js; you may judge in what circumstances he was 
laced, what objects he had in view, but you refer it 
all to the externals, and of the internal mind you 
know nothing. Search in your minds for all you 
know about him, and you shall find you know what 
offices he has held, and that you do not very well 
know how he came to be selected for them. He has 
never dealt with you directly, but always at one re; 
move, always, as it were, at second-hand. He has 
not stood out, a man of free speech and action, in 
bold relief, like Mr. Calhoun before the people, but 
he has practised apart with their servants. By those 
the people trusted he has been trusted, but not by 
them. He is aman of calculation, and one who 
makes no mistakes, and his strength lies in his know- 
ledge of every pivot and pinion of the political 
system. Such knowledge in political life is em- 
inently valuable and useful, and the man who had 
a genius for acquiring it and turning it to ac- 
count became indispensable in public bodies.— 
Not in political clubs and committees and conven- 
tions only, but also in legislatures and cabinet coun- 
cils, and to all in turn he did good service, and from 
all he collected his wages in advancement. But he 
has no persgnal popularity; he never had any; and 
the deliberate approbation, half negative, that we be- 
stow on his public career, is a thing as different from 
the genial feelings of friendship with which men speak 
of Jackson or Calhoun, as a certificate of good cha- 
racter is different from a cordial embrace. For Mr. 
Calhoun, we repeat, these genial feelings exist; we 
appeal for them confidently to sympathies as wide as 
this union, and we call on the millions in whose 
breasts this appeal must find an echo to give in their 
answers in the ballot boxes. To them we appeal 
from the high handed proceedings of the late conven- 
tion at Syracuse, a hundred men assembled, nobody 
knows how, without mission or credentials, yet claim- 
ing to exercise the whole powers of the democratic 
party. These men have arrogantly actually appoint- 
ed delegates to represent us all in the Baltimore con- 
vention; delegates whom that body cannot recognise, 
whose seats other delegates elected by the people in 





the districts will dispute, and for the sake of peace in | 


our party, itis to be hoped successfully. The con- 
tract that puts the state of New York into the keep- 
ing of thirty-four men, to be delivered over, bound | 
hand and foot, to Mr. Van Buren, must be annulled, | 
for there are thousands upon thousands among its | 
people who might have voted for him voluntarily, | 
yet who will not be dragooned into it thus. 

Fellow citizens, the issue is before you. On one | 
side you have a man practised in office, familiar with | 
majorities and minorities, skilful touse or to escape | 
from them, and very great in political “addition and | 
substraction. On the other is an eloquent apostle of 
aliving faith, and thatfaith atrue one, and your 
ow::, 2 man who is the impersonation of enlarged | 
political views and such action as those views in- | 
spire. We leave this issue in your hands, and we | 
believe we may predict, in reference to that keeping | 


back or confusing of opinion, which we _ have had | 

occasion to denounce in Mr. Van Buren, that you 

will not trusta man whothus manifestly refuses to trust | 

ou. 

: JOHN L. H. M’CRACKAN, | 
EMANUEL B. HART, 
JOHN HECKER, 4 


WHIG COMMENT. 
The N. Y. Courier of the 19th says: 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster is 


widening and deepening every day; the red rose is | preference. 


turning pale and the white one grows blue. 











ernment will be held thus: President, Tyler; senate, 
whig; house, locofoco. This isa very good arrange- 
ment, excepting the difficulty in the order of firing. 
Heretofore both the president and the loccfocos have 
fired on the whigs, which is not altogether equitable. 
Suppose the locos fire on the president, the president 
on the whigs, and the whigs on the locos. This is 
likely to be the case, at least in part; for the Globe 
and its coadjutors are making a furious war on the 
president, to keep him out of their camp, where he 
would make as much mischief as Samson’s foxes 
among the fields of the Philistines. The Madisonian 
is equally busy upon the whigs, and the senate will 
take care to checkmate them both in their mischief- 
making projects. [Wheeling Gaz. 

The bustle in the political arena is every day be- 
coming more active and more intricate too. With- 
in the current week we have accounts of the move- 
ments and organization of the friends of the several 
| presidential candidates in various directions. 





PRESIDENTIAL. 


MR. VAN BUREN. 

Mr. Van Buren’s prospects. Ata stated meeting of 
the Democratic Hickory Club, held at the usual place, 
(the Globe Inn,) pursuant to puble notice, Septem- 
ber 5th, 1843, it wag 





Resolved, That the following statement of the esti- 
mated result of the votes which will be given in the 
approaching National Convention by the democracy 
of the states, severally named be published for the 
information of our republican brethren—the same 
being derived from the information received by this 
association of the sentiments of the ‘democratic” 
party generally throughout the union, and being as 
we believe entitled to full confidence: 

Van Buren. Maine, (elected by districts—one dis- 
trict for Calhoun,) 8; Massachusetts, 12; New Hamp- 
shire, 6; Vermont, 6; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 
6; New York, 36; New Jersey, 7; Maryland, 8; Vir- 
ginia, 17; ‘Tennessee, 13; Missouri, 7, Illinois, 9; De- 





“The breach | 


jaware, 3; Mississippi, 6; Ohio, 17; Indiana, 12; Louis- 
‘iana, 6; Arkansas, 3. Total 186. : 
We have every reason to believe that the votes of 
‘the following states in the National Convention, will 
|also be given for Mr. Van Buren: 
North Carolina, 1] 
Alabama‘ 9 
Making a total of 206 
votes—138 necessary to make a choice. 
HENRY HORN, President. 
Geo. W. Dohnert, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, 5th September, 1843. 


The Locos of Columbiana county Ohio, previous 
to the meeting of their county convention, opened 
polls to receive the votes of their party for a candi- 
date for the presidency. The result was as follows: 


[ Pennsylv. 


Van Buren 1925 
Johnson 113 
| Buchanan 30 
| Calhoun 9 
Cass l 
Tyler 0 


State of Ohio. The delegates from the different 


! Com | townships in Richland county, assembled in county 


| convention—also, the ‘*democratic”’ District conven- 
| tion, composed of the counties of Miami, Darke, Shel- 
by and Mercer, have designated Mr. Van Buren, as 
their favorite candidate. The democrats of the city 
and township of Cleveland have expressed a similar 
The friends of Mr. Tyler, at one time 


The re- | indicated some intention to interrupt their proceed- 


tainers of the two great chieftains wax angry, and the | ings; but when the meeting adjourned, some 14 re- 


feudatories are buckling on their armor for fight, | mained and organized a meeting for themselves,— 


while the men at arms and the more humble vassals, | Among these 14, were the collector, postmaster, | 


are clenching their fists and threatening battle a 
Voutrance. It is our business to look upon the on- 
slaught about to take place with as much philosophy 
as we can muster, without the slightest interference 
—a forbearance that will come all the easier from the 
absence of all disposition on our part. The two pro- 
minent combatants for the presidency in opposition 
to our own candidate, are John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, and Martin Van Buren of New York; and 
though we have of course cur own opinion of their 
relative merits, and though we know one of them the 
superior of the other, longo intervallo, yet happening 
as we do, to prefera third man to either of them, we 
can afford to profess as we certainly feel, a most per+ 


.fect neutrality in the contest between them. All the 


remarks we make, therefore, on their skirmishing, are 
made en amateur, without the right and without the 
will to engage in the squabble.” 


Speaking of the politics of the day, the Cincinnati 
Chronicle says the position of parties, forthe next 
two years, will be something like Midshipman Easy’s 
duel—triangular. The results of the elections have 
demonstrated that the various branches of the gov- 


| 


keeper of the light house, inspector, beef and pork | 
‘contractor for the army, one halfat least of the whole 
| 14—consisting of federal officers—and they passed re- 
solutions favorable to Mr. ‘Tyler! ‘This interposition 
begins to be exerted at several points of the country, 
and is beginning to excite a very indignant feeling 
among the people. 


So much as to the probable turn of affairs in the 
“democratic national convention.” 

But as to the result of the election of president 
the Richmond Enquirer thus discourses. 

‘‘We republish this remarkable warning to our re- 
publican brethren, at this time, notwithstanding the 
many triumphs we have gained since 1840, and with 
the full view of the great and perilous struggle we 
have toencounter in 1844. Let us not lull ourselves 
to slumber with dazzling visions and fallacious hopes. 
Let us not go to sleep under the belief that we have 
gained the victory. We despised our enemies in 1840, 
and were beaten. We did not organize in time in 1840, 
AND WE SHALL NOT BE SUFFICIENTLY ORGANIZED IN 
1844, because the convention will not assemble till the 4th 
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Look at our tremendous struggle in Virginia in the 
last spring—look to North Carolina, where he has 
probably carried a majority of the popular vote of 
the state, and let him especially look to the recent 
election in Tennessee, the land of old hickory him- 
self, the theatre of Polk’s exertions—and where, ac- 
cording to appearances, we are defeated in an elec- 
tion, which constituted the turning point of the senate 
of the United States. Despise the strength of the 
whigs! Then indeed, may we be beaten, shamefully 
beaten in the approaching struggle. We might, in- 
deed, defy their efforts, if owr own partly were united to a 
man in favor of one candidate. But we have both these 
dangers to encounter—we have to meet an enemy, 
strong in numbers, in talents, in wealth, in the influ- 
ence of towns and corporations, armed with tricks, 
dexterous in pipe laying, and desperate in their pur- 
poses. And in the second place, we have divisions 
to fear in our ranks:” 


On the other hand the Rhode Island Chronicle, re- 
cognized as amongst the most respectable of the ‘de- 
mocratic” journals, commences a long article by 
saying. 

“It must, aftera sober and careful review of the 
past, be admitted by all candid men that Mr. Van 
suren’s administration was in many respects an un- 
fortunate one. It was unfortunate in the loss to the 
government and the people to many millions of dol- 
lars by the defalcations of his officers. It was unfor- 
tunate in being identified with the quixotic attempts 
to establish an absolute metallic currency to the ex- 
clusion of all the forms of credit for the business ope- 
rations of the people as well as in its recommenda- 
tion of the obnoxious 200,000 militia bill. “And it 
was especially unfortunate in its extravagant expen- 
ditures—amounting to nearly thirty-seven millions of 
dollars annually. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and sung relative to the warmth and enthusiasm 
with which the last presidential canvass was conduct- 
ed, no sensible man can doubt that these subjects were ful- 
ly discussed before the grand inquest of the nation, and a 
verdict quite decisive enough given by the people, in rela- 
tion to them.” 

Of Mr. Van Buren’s claims upon the democratic 
party, the Chronicle says: 





‘All the most trying period of the existence of the 
democratic party in this country—during the last war 
with Great Britain—Mr. Van Buren opposed the re- 
gular presidential nomination of the democratic party, 
the election of James Madison, and united himself 
with the federal party in the supportof De Witt 
Clinton, the peace party candidate. In 1823, and 
24, he likewise strenously opposed the election of Gen- 
eral. Jackson to the presidency. Since John Quincy 
Adams refused to appoint him minister to England in 
1826, he has, it is true, whether induced by interest or 
principle itis not now necessary to inquire, acted 
with the democratic party, with commendable consist- 
ency. For this consistency of action with, and sup- 
port of the party, Mr. Van Buren has received from 
the democracy of the state of New York and the union, 
the offices of the U. S. senator, secretary of state, 
minister to England, vice president, and president of 
the United States, from which he received the prince- 
ly fortune of $176,000. 


A correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer, over 
the signature of *‘Sumter,” dated at Livingston, Ala- 
bama, August 30th says: 











Monday in May next. 


“With regard to the time of holding the convention 
it seems generally agreed that May, 1844, is a proper 
time, and Baltimore the place perfectly agreed. 

The manner of voting, the manner of deliberating, 
&c., L conceive to be the province of the convention 


|} to determine, when assembled—and I shall doubtless 


have great confidence in the wisdom and patriotisn, 
of that convention; sterling democrats chosen and 
sent up from every state in this union, fresh from the 
people. 

Whilst I should be more proud to see Martin Van 
Buren president of these United States than any other 
man living, 1 shall, if spared to see the time, with 
freedom and pleasure, heartily support the nominee 
of the convention; for, I am sure it will fall upon Mr. 
Van Buren, Calhoun, Buchanan, Cass, Johnson, or 
some other of a dozen who might be named, either 
of whom, I am sure, would be cheerfully supported 
by the democracy of this nation. Why so proud to 
see Mr. Van Buren president? Because he was de- 
feated by unfair means, such as this union should 
blush to own—by the erection of log cabins, empty- 
ing of cider barrels, exhibition of gourds and coon 
skins, calling of great conventions, having great spee- 
ches by great men; misrepresenting the then presi- 
dent; attributing all the hard times to his administra- 
tion, &e., &e. Alas, alas, what think these great 
orators, who have received so signal a rebuke by the 
hand of providence? Are they ready again to enter 
the field and convince the people of the error of 
their ways by chanting the requiemg of coon skins, 
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hard cider, &c.; and what a disgrace to an enlighten-| creta 





ry Henshaw, and which has been severely assailed 


ed nation? Thus they raised the hue and cry, “‘put| by the Globe and Bay State Democrat, who were for 


him down;” and put him down they did. But let us 
now ask the question, where are. the people they de- 
ceived and led off? Why, sir, 1 can tell you; as our 
venerable Jackson said, give the people time, and 
they will right up—and they have righted up. They 
were deceived by falsehood and slander upon Mr. 
Van Buren. Times have not been made better but 
worse—all the glory promised by the whigs vanished 
—they were torn in fragments by Harry of the west, 
and scattered to the four winds; and had they passed 
the laws desired, ruin and devastation would have 
been our lot; and I here say, let any calamity or 
scourge, in reason, come upon this nation, but the 
political death which would enshroud this people 
under the administration of that unholy man, Henry 
Clay. Mr. Van Buren is a man who commanded es- 
teem at home and abroad. Our nation was and would 
be again, safe in his hands; and the people of this 
union are tacitly saying, we will resuscitate him.— 
He is, perhaps, more prominently spoken of than any 
other aspirant. And what do we see from the peo- 
le! It is, that the ball of democracy is rolling; and, 
believe, equally as fast for Mr. Van Buren as for 
democracy. 

J am¢informed, that perhaps all our members to 
congress—the six democrats from Alabama—are Cal- 
houn men. I cannot somehow believe this; but, be 
that as it may, I have little hesitation in saying, that 
with the democrats of the state, Mr. Van Buren is 
the most popular man. But letus not quibble about 
this. If it be as represented about our congressmen, 
Jet me advise them, as all other democrats, to keep 
down all dissensions—and when the man js named, 
he is our man, be he who he may; and, if we will 
arm, and prepare ourselves for the battle, we will 
carry the day. But be upon the watchtower—we 
have many corruptions and other powerful engines 
to contend with.” 

MR. TYLER. 

A “democratic” Tyler meeting was held a short 
time since at Springfield, at which resolutions were 
adopted and copies of them forwarded we presume to 
the members of the cabinet. The Springfield (Mass) 
Democrat, publishes, in reply to the letters of Mr. 
Foster, covering the proceedings of the “democratic” 
meeting at Union Hall on Friday the 18th ult., the 
following letters from the secretaries of the navy and 
war which had been received. 

Washington, Sept. 1 1843. 

Dear Sir. I have received your communication 
enclosing to me a copy of the resolutions passed re- 
cently ata regular meeting of the democracy of 
Springfield. Iam highly gratified with the spirit 
which pervades these resolutions; a spirit of harmony, 
liberality, and conciljation, and above all a spirit of 
justice, without which human actions are of little 
value. Iam happy, too, to perceive in those resolu- 
tions that the democracy of Springfield are ready to 
carry into effect the long cherished principles of the 
party, of sustaining measures rather then men—that 
they are ready to support the democratic measures of 
the present national chief magistrate, and are not to 
be moved by a factious spirit to oppose one who sup- 
ports their own principles—that they are not like 
some whose democracy is of quite a recent date, dis- 
posed to exclude President Tyler, who was bred up 

at the foot of Monticello, in the principles of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy fromthe democratic fold. 
I am profoundly grateful for the resolutions rela- 
tive to myself. The support of the democracy of my 
own state, of men with whom J have been so long as- 
sociated, who have always found, and who always 
will find me supporting democratic principles—is 
gratifying and cheering amidst the assaults upon me 
from some, who were but yesterday in opposite poli- 
tical ranks, and who have become insolent as they 
have grov'n rich upon democratic bounty. 
I beg you to communicate these sentiments to my 
democratic fellow-citizens of Springfield, and accept 
the assurance of my respectful consideration. 
DAVID HENSHAW. 
John M. Foster, Esq. Spring field. 


Easton, Pa. Aug. 29. 1843. 

Sm: Your favor of the 23d inst. covering the pro- 
ceedings of the democracy of Springfield, has been 
duly forwarded to me from Washington. For the 
attention paid to me in these proceedings, I am much 
indebted to the democratic citizens of your beautiful 
town. It will always be my endeavor, in public, as 
well as in private life, to 


reading the Post out of the party for its Tylerism, 
in a long editorial says: 

‘‘We are not in favor of John Tyler’s ad-ninistra- 
tion as a whole; we are not, and never have been, in 
favor of his nomination by the Baltimore convention; 
we have never even suggested the presentation of his 
name to that convention, nor are we advocates for 
placing it there at all.” 


The following is one of a set of resolutions passed 
by the locos of Roxbury, (Mass.) at a meeting held 
recently. 

‘Resolved, That we want no alliance with John Ty- 
ler, no aid from his government patronage, no assis- 
tance from his hireling presses, to secure the solid 
triumph of democracy; for we have every reason to 
distrust double traitors, and fear that at the critical 
moment, they will betray the democratic party into 
the hands of its enemies. 


TyLerism. The ‘Pennsylvanian,’ a Van Buren 

paper printed at Philadelphia, gives the following 
sketch. 

“For our own part, we look upon this Tylerism 

with its speckled garments, and visage half white and 
half black, as a sort of harlequinade, in the intervals 
of the regular drama. With its sword of lath, it pats 
people on the shoulder; and sometimes appears to me- 
tamorphose them strangely. Itturns the cabinet and 
other furniture of the political stage into many curi- 
ous shapes; but it is all the illusion of an hour. The 
lamp flickers in the socket, the curtain isabout to fall, 
and when soapsuds remove the paint, this fantastic 
episode will be as if it never had been. It is well, 
perhaps, that the people should occasionalay have the 
opportunity of witnessing such scenes. They afford 
lessons of praetical wisdom by shewing how the dig- 
nity of government may be degraded, and how its 
lofty and majesty march may be sunk into the frisking 
shuffle of a circus ring. It is a sorry sight, no doubt, 
but it is wise to contemplate it with attentive calmness 
that it may never be allowed to occur again.” 


The Madisonian, in reply to a query from the Penn- 
sylvania Inquirer, as to what will be Mr. T'yler’s 
course in case he does not receive a solitary vote in 
the National Convention says: 

‘Why should his fellow citizens not require his 
services, (and no man ever rendered his country more 
valuable services)—-should he not indeed, ‘‘receive a 
solitary vote”——-we presume, nay, we are quite sure, 
his course” would bejhomeward. And we can tell 
our Philadelphia contemporary, that as a private ci- 
tizeng John Tyler would be just as well contented as 
if he were President Tyler. If it be the will of his 
countrymen he will serve them; if it be not, the ex- 
change of the presidential mansion for his peaceful 
farm, will produce no regrets in his bosom.” 


The N. Y. Courier of the 14th says: “A Ty.Ler mass 
MEETING OF ONE. The ‘‘mass meetings” recorded in 
the Madisonian, have generally been of the thinnest; 
and some of the most stupendous gatherings glorified 
in that paper as ‘“‘immense,” we have ourselves known 
simply to consist of about a baker’s dozen of pretended 
Tylerites, (twelve of whom laughed in their sleeves 
at being so counted,) and three or four score of whigs 
and Loco Focos drawn together for no other purpose 
under heaven but to enjoy the sport of the raree- 
show. These tremendous gatherings have frequent- 
ly contained not more than fifteen people, or in the 
language of the political census, of about seven and a 
half souls; and yet, when the official proceedings reach 
the official at Washington, they so swell in the pot,” 
like Yankee beans, that they are sometimes magnified 
into as many thousands. Nothing has tended more 
to make the Madisonian ridiculous than these same 
laughable exaggerations. The St. Louis New Era, 
however, mentions a meeting recently convened in 
Illinois, which is rather leaner than any other Tyler 


the administration” at Springfield in that state, fully 
believing in their undoubted right to yield their sup- 
port to the acting president, as well as their betters, 
concluded to get up a ‘‘Mass meeting” of their own; 
and after the usual resort to drumming up recruits, 
the meeting assembled, and upon proeeeding to busi- 


course he was the most suitable and ‘‘desarlless’’ in- 
dividual to take the chair, and he took it accordingly. 
Dayid Pritchett was president, David Pritchett in- 
introduced some exceedingly Tylerish resolutions 
which were adopted, a central committee of six was 


eserve the confidence of| appointed, of which Dayid Pritchett was made chair- 


the people, in whose considerate judgment I have| man; and finally the mass meeting ‘one and indivisi- 


the most unlimited confidence, for 1 know they never 


deliberately err. I have the honor to be very respect- 


fully yours, J.M. PORTER. 


J. M. Foster, Esq. 


ble” resolyed ‘cheerfully to support President Ty- 
ler, provided he be the nominee of the democratic 
National Convention, for president of the United 
States’! Whether the distinguished chairman will 





The Bostoit Post, a leading loco paper paper here- 


ever be able to fill up his committee, is considered 





Ot at m1 


rary speaks encouragingly upon that point; for he 
says the Tyler candidate for congress received 107 
votes out the 11,500 given in the district, which lea- 
ves a fair enough presumption that halfa dozen com- 
mittee men may be found upon the premises. There 
was a unanimity of view, a kind of ‘‘oneness” of pur- 
pose in this domonstration, which furnishes a “rnoral 
spectacle” to the world, and which we hope will add 
another unit to the subscription list to ‘‘Ahasuerus,” 
and that beautiful poem on “death” which is under- 
stood to have such amazing circulation, since the 
“Evening and Morning Literature” of New York 
found it so superfine. One thing is quite clear—this 
same ‘David Pritchett,” being a noun of multitude 
ought to have verbs agreeing with it ‘either in the 
singular I or plural number” according to the canons 
laid down in Lindley Murray. In other words, he 
ought to have about a dozen of the next offices that 
become vacant in the great west, and ifno such 
vacancies occur, there ought to bea few offices 
created for him, as there were for the Carpet Weaver 
at Portland.” 

The New York Plebeian speaking of those of the 
democratic party who do not prefer Mr. Van Buren 
for the presidency, says: 

“Eventually they will all subside in favor of Henry 
Clay. Let the line be drawn. He that is not for us is 
against us. We ask no favors and never from the begin- 
ning, expected a clear field of traitors. Hang out the 
banner.” 

The Alabama Tribune (Calhoun) says: This is an 
excellent subject for those who want a text for a ser- 
mon on moderation and tolerance. We commend the 
Plebeian to the attention of Mr. Ritchie. 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

A JoHNSON PAPER, it 1s said, is about to be estab- 
lished in Boston, to be called ‘The Carbine.” 

The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette says: ““We learn 
that Col. Johnson will leave for Staunton, Virginia, 
on the 16th inst., to attend the federal court in that 
town. From thence he will proceed to Washington 
city, on business. It is possible that he may after- 
wards visit the New England states, from which he 
has received numerous invitations. We are gratifi- 
ed to be able to inform the colonel’s distant friends 
that his health is most excellent.” 

The New York Express says: “‘A meeting of Dor- 
rites at Providence who invited Richard M. Johnson 
to make thema visit, have received a reply from 
that worthy, in which he speaks of his sympathy for 
the ‘‘down-trodden and oppressed,” and wishes them 
“God speed and ultimate triumph in a legitimate 
struggle for equal rights and liberty.” 

A writer in. the Richmond Enquirer of the 12th 
Sept. over the signature of Plebeian, says: 

“It seems that therpolitical writers of the present 
day, in their admiration and enthusiasm for Messrs. 
Calhoun and Van Buren, have forgotten the sage 
and chieftain whose name heads my communication. 
A reader of the Enquirer, and one unacquainted with 
the sentiments of the voters of the great Mississippi- 
Valley, would suppose, that the democratic party 
has only two men whom it can with pride and boast 
present to the national convention, when it assembles 
to nominate a candidate for the presidency. Letme 
say to such a person, he is most egregiously in error. 
The far west will have a voice in that conventiou— 
and with stentorian notes she will sound the name 
Jounson, whom she can commend as the philosopher, 
statesman, and warrior. That Colonel] Johnson is 
the most available man now in the republican ranks 
for the presidency, there can be very little doubt in 
an unprejudiced mind. Why the most available? 
Because the most meritorious of his country’s con- 
fidence and honors—not only on account of his no- 
ble and invaluable services as a chieftain and states- 
man, but for his close adherence to all democratic 
measures, and vehement opposition to all aristocra- 
tic and fanatic invasions and usurpations, ever since 


assemblage that we have heard of. The “friends of | he appeared upon the theatre of public life. Col. 


Johnson is aman admirably adapted on account of 
his great energy and long experience as a legislator, 
1o the task of correcting the present disorders of the 
government, and restoring that joyous prosperity 
with which it was blessed during the administration 
of the beloved and venerable Jackson. He com- 


ness, there was found just one person present. Of} menced the practice of law at the age of nineteen, 


which early initiation into the concerns of the 
world, at once evinces great talent and energy. At 
twenty-two years of age, he was ushered into public 
life by his admiring and devoted fellow-citizens. Af- 
ter serving two years in the legislature of his native 
state, he was elected to a seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives of the congress of the United States. 
Since which time, he has been toiling for his coun- 
try, either in repelling the open invasions of a fo- 
reign foe, or in warding off the blows of domestic 
enemies. At one period, we see him in the national 
council, a dignified and influential member, the pro- 





tofore considered as being in the interest of Mr. Se-! doubtful in those parts; but our St. Louis contempo- 





selyte of no man, nor the servile agentof any party, 
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put the noble and philanthropic republican, the in- 
corruptible advocate for the welfare and advance- 
mentof his country, detecting and exposing the ca- 
bals of fanatics, and holding up to the views of the 
eople, the secret designs of political aspirants. At 
a subsequent period, we see this great and good man, 
where? Situated in the middle of all the pleasures 
which wealth and retirement can afford, to receive 
the homage of his grateful countrymen? No! but we 
find him still battling for his country—But, now, not 
garbed in the robes of state, he has Jaid them off, 
and gone to harder service; he is in the tented field 
of our cold northern boundary, pursuing and fight- 
ing the enemies of liberty and their allies. And af- 
ter having achieved victories and surmounted diffi- 
culties, that would add Justre to the page of history 
which narrates the exploits of Alexander or Hanni- 
bal, he is borne home almost covered with wounds. 
But his sojourn at home is short. He hears and 
heeds the invocations of his countrymen. He re- 
pairs to the seat of government, and resumes his po- 
sition in congress, again to expound the true princi- 


ples of the constitution and vindicate the rights of |homage to undoubted patriotism and colossal intel- 


the people and state sovereignty. At this time the 
U. States Bank, protective tariff, abolition, &c., ap- 
pear in all their heinous forms, and with all their 
snares; but the pure and upright Johnson cannot be 
shaken; he stands untainted by their allurements; 
and honor to his great name, he still continues to 
pronounce curses upon them and expose their dele- 
terious tendencies. It has been the pleasure of the 
democratic party to place Col. Johnson in the second 
office of the government. Now, do not justice and 


policy demand, that we should make a tremendous | Pennsylvania’s candidate will be the result. 


effort to place him in the first? No man ever per- 
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ing. The increasing acrimony between the friends | 
of Van Buren and Carnovun renders it almost ino-_ 
rally certain, that the national convention will look | 
to a third candidate as a mediator of existing diffi- 
culties, and who more likely to wave overa dis- 
tracted party the wand of reconciliation that James 
Bucuanan? With talents inferior to none of his dis- 
tinguished competitors, but vastly superior to some 
of them—with a moral character, untarnished by 
even a solitary stain—maintaining the most ortho-| 
dox views upon every cardinal point in the democra- 
tic creed—and presented to the Union as the choice 
of Pennsylvania, whose disinterested devotion to 
democracy has left her without a president from her 
own state during the long period our government 
has had existence—we flatter ourselves, that his no- 
mination would act as a charm upon the future poli- 
ey and condition of our party. The voice of dis- 
cord would at once be hushed—republicans would 
rally around their ancient flag with bold and buoyant 
hearts—the north and the south, the east and the 
|west, would rejoice in the opportunity of rendering 


lect. That these exalted considerations will ina 
great degree animate the national convention, acting 
,as the ultimate umpire in our disputes as to men, 
‘there is now abundant reason to believe. Wise and 
patriotic councils will prevail and the good cause of 
| democracy only be consulted. A spirit of conces- 
sion is as essential to the ascendency of the demo- 
cratic party for the next four years, as the air we 
| inhale is necessary to our vital existence, and, if it 
does prevail, we firmly believe, that the selection of 





formed the duties of an office with more credit id 


On this subject, we quote with pleasvre the follow- , 
ing extract from the Louisiana Courier, affording 


himself and honor to his country, than did Colonel | ample confirmation that the popularity of Mr. Bu- 
Johnson those of the vice presidency of the United | 


feo og: is not, as some suppose, confined to Pennsyl- 
States. Then, as the navy department promotes a|yania, but is fast striking root in other portions of | 


faithful and never-erring officer, so should the de-| the Union. 


mocracy promote an undeviating coadjutor. Heis| A democratic paper in the state of New York | 
more formidable to the whigs than any man we can | speaks thus of Mr. Buchanan: There is no person 
present, because they know, that in consequence of | whose popularity is more widely increasing in the 
the simplicity of his manners, and sociableness of |empire state than James Buchanan; and this is ow- 
habits, he is all-powerful with the masses. May the | ing no less to his own pure character and distinguish-| 
Old Dominion send delegates to the national con-|ed ability, than to the wise, patriotic and prudent | 
vention, instructed to unite with their brethren from | course of the 
Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennes- | 
see, &c., &c., in their endeavors to bring the Hero 
of the Thames before the people, as a candidate for 
the presidency, is the desireof a PLEBEIAN.” 
A public festival was held atthe White Sulphur 











great body of his particular friends.” 
‘We should not be in the least surprised to hear 


ithat this able and eloquent Pennsylvanian were the | 
favorite of-a majority of the democratic convention. | 
In devotion to the principles of the party, in stead- | 
fast, disinterested adherence to the cause in all its} 


Springs, Scott county, Ky., on the Ist and Qd inst. 


by the democratic party—from 12 to 1500 were pre- 
Col. R. M. Johnson was the heroof the day. 
Several orators, among them Gen. M’Afee, of Mer- 
On the 2dday, Mr. Robert 
Wicklitie, senior, of Fayette was called out, and 
spoke 3 hours, declaring war, and pouring out a tor- 


sent. 


cer, addressed them. 


rent of fire upon Mr. Clay—rebuking his heresies 


» fortunes, in firm and efficient efforts to sustain it, he 

| yields to no man—and in general learning, experi- | 
‘ence of public affairs, knowledge of the domestic | 
interests of the country, and its relations with fo- 
-Teign powers, in eloquence as a senator, ability as a 
| statesman and manliness of character, he is not sur- 
passed by any of the aspirants to the presidency, 
>| however high they may hold their heads. 





and ridiculing his statesmanship. 


vernor Letcher and his confederates in a style very 


little inferior to his father’s savage surgery of the 
Mill boy.” 


to nominate a governor, &c. [Richmond Eng. 


MR. BUCHANAN. 

The friends of Mr. Bucuanan are beginning to 
bestir themselves in Pennsylvania. Large meetings 
of the “democratic party” have been held in Lan- 
caster, and other counties, at which resolutions 
have been adopted recommending Mr. Buchanan for 
nomination atthe national convention. No other 
candidate is mentioned in their proceedings. 

Mr. Bucuanan’s prospects. ‘The ‘Democratic 
Union,” says: There are those in the democratic 
ranks, even among the supporters of Pennsylvania’s 
distinguished favorite, who cordially admit his pre- 
eminent abilities as a statesman, and his unquestion- 
ed fitness for the first office in the gift of the Ame- 
rican people, but who, nevertheless manifest a dis- 
position to deny that he has any prospect of receiv- 
ing the nomination of the national convertion. The 
remarks of politicians of this calibre evidently 
spring from a too superficial view of the condition of 
parties throughout the Union. We are not of over- 
sanguine temperament ourselves, but we do not hes- 
itate to record it as our deliberate conviction, that 
the prospects of Mr. Buchanan for receiving the no- 
mination are fully equal to those of any of his emi- 
nent rivals. It is a scriptural declaration, and hence 
worthy of all consideration, that “the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” 
and unless we vastly err in present indications, the 
issue of affairs at Baltimore in the month of May 
next, will add another to the many illustrations the 
world has already witnessed of the truth of this say- 


The editor of the | 
Louisville Advertiser describes his criticism on Mr. | vi 
Clay to be “bitter and excoriating beyond parallel.” | that no choice can readily be made between the two | 
After dinner, Robert Wickliffe, jr., excoriated “Go- | most prominent of them, Messrs. Van Buren and | Ver 


“Is it not probable that the convention will be di- 
ded among the different candidates in such manner | 


Calhoun? In that case no one would be so likely to | Bla: +k Sea. 


I | unite the scattered votes in his favor as Mr. Buchan- 
The great meeting adjourned, after re- | 


commending a state convention on the 8th January (as noone could fill the office of president with great- 


an, and no one would better deserve that distinction, 


er dignity, or discharge its high functions with more 
safety, advantage and honor to the nation!” 


The democratic conferrees of the fourteenth con- 


gressional district, have nominated Dr. Davip Uns; 


BERGER, Of Lebanon county, as the democratic can- 
didate for congress. The following resolution was’ 
unanimously adopted by the convention. 

Resolved, That we have full and entire confidence 


‘in the tried integrity and republican statesmanship 


of the Hon. James Buchanan, the favorite son of 
Pennsylvania for the next presidency, and will omit 
no honorable exertions to secure his nomination for 
that distinguished post, by the national convention. 
In reply to a note signed by all the conferrecs, Dr. 
Umberger replied, that in the event of the election 
of president devoiving on the house of representa- 
tives of the United States, he pledges himself to 
cast his vote for James Buchanan. { Penn. 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 12th stands fairly 
chargeable with an attempt to use Mr. Buchanan in 
making locofoco matches—as thus. Mr. Ritchie 
says: 

‘‘Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania visited Harper’s 
Ferry on the 18th August—at which place the ho- 
nor of a public dinner wasoffered to his acceptance. 
He declined at the time, but states, that “It is, how- 
ever, probable that I shall, ere long, have oecasion 
to visit your poriiun of the Ancient Dominion, and, 
in that event, [ shall not deny myself the pleasure of 





passing a day in social intercourse with your citi- 
zeas.”’ 
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We seize this opportunity of correcting an error 
into which our correspondent, ‘‘Senex,”’ has been 
betr ayed by a paragraph in the newspapers. The 
artw:le ran, that Messrs. Van Buren, Buchanan, 
Call ,oun, and Cass, were all born on the same year— 
viz: 1782—whereas, Mr. Buchanan was really born 
inl] 791. We correct this blunder with the more 
ple: asure, because we now anticipate that this dis- 
ting suished son of the Key Stone state will havea 
lon ger time to serve his country. We owe him this 
am ende honorable on another account—because, in- 
ste ad of his being a Sexagenarian, or more, he comes 
out through the fiery ordeal of truth, a bachelor, in 
this very prime of life—and we do not despair of 
se eing him a Benedict of the first water. We wish 
to repair the wrong which we have involuntarily 
dc ne tothe able senator, and we make him, there- 
fo re, the following proposition. If he be not alrea- 
dy inclined to a Union between the houses of York 
ar.d Lancaster,’ what says he to an intimate affinity 
be tween ‘the Key Stone state” and *‘the Old Domi- 
ni on?” We mean, of course,a union, not wrougiit 
ovtt by ‘the suffrages of the men of Virginia,” but 
di spending upon the ‘suffrage of one of her fair 
d: wughters, which, of course, he has too much good 
te ste not to value beyond all the anstractions which 
li: ave ever appeared in the Enquirer.” His promised 
v. sit to Harper’s Ferry will enable to carry out the 
tr eaty of peace.” 

a See = ye coETEIV latin 
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From the National Intelligencer. 

LETTER FROM THE HON. H. WHEATON, 

U NITED STATES MINISTER AT BERLIN, TO THE NATION- 
AL INSTITUTE. 
Berlin, July 15, 1842. 

My Dear Sir: Two great revolutions in the com. 
m ercial intercourse of the globe appear tobe impend 
in g, which cannot fail to be attended with the most 
ic yportant consequences to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. These are— 

Ist. The re-opening the ancient ronte between Fi- 
ro %e and the East Indies, by Ezypt and the Red Sea, 
wk :ich must inevitably result from the improvements 
in steam navigation and the founding a new Mahoin- 


'me dan dynasty on the banks of the Nile. 


$ 2d. The opening a new route from Europe and the 


Un ited States to the East Indies and the western 
cot ists of America, by an artificial communication 
be! :ween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, across the 
Ist hmus which connects the two continents of North 
an 1 South America. 

' The vast importance of the latter to the world in 
ger ieral cannot admit of a question: and its import- 
anc ‘e to the United States is enhanced by the increas- 


ied facilities which the construction of a eanal such 


as 1 hat originally attempted to be established by the 
Pto lemies across the Isthmus of Suez must give to 
the commercial intercourse of Europe and Asia.— 
Fre m the earliest ages of human history the com- 
mei ‘ce of India has been regarded as the perennial 
sou: rce of wealth and surest basis of maritime power. 
‘ica and Genoa carried it on by Egypt and the 
When Vasco de Gama discovered the 
new ‘route by the Cape of Good Hope, these flourish- 
ing .commercial Republics fell from their high and 
pale ay state of prosperity. The most strenuous éf- 
fort: ; are now making to re-open these old channels 
of t rade, and discover new routes into the heart of 
Asi: . Lines of steamers are established from Mar- 
seij] es and Trieste to Alexandria and Beyrout. Other 
ling: ; descend the Danube, now connected with the 
Rhi: ie by the Ludwig canal, and from thence sail 
acre ss the Black Sea to Trebizond. ‘The rulers of 
the Austrian empire are not slumbering, as many 
supp ose, but are deeply considering how its vast na- 
tura | resources may be best developed by the appli- 
eatic n of steam power by land and by sea. When 
the r ailroad communieation shall have been complet- 
ed fr om Vienna to Trieste, the Mediterranean, the 
Blac] « Sea, the Baltie, and the German ocean will be 
comp letely knit together; and Central and Northern 
Euro) xe will have the choice of three routes to the 
East- -by the Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea; 
by th > Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; and by the 
Rhin +, the Danube, the Adriatic, the Nile, and the 
Red § sea. Great Britain, France, Russia, and Ger- 
many are all striving to outstrip each other in this 
race. Europe seeks to avoid the lengthened route 
round t:he Cape of Good Hope by connecting the 
Medit e:cranean with the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. We must seek to avoid the lengthened route 
round C'ape Horn by connecting the Caribbean Sea 
with t. he: Pacific Ocean. The French engineers who 
planne d the canal across the Isthmus of Suez during 
Bonap: u'te’s expedition to Egypt, calculated that it 
would save one-third the distance and one-fifth the 
time in i1avigating from the southern ports of France 
tothe. East Indies. The United States would save at 
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least 10,000 miles of distance and a proportional 
amount of time in their navigation to the north west 
coast of America and to China by substituting the route 
across the Isthmus which connects the two American 
continents for that round Cape Horn. The opening 
a water communication from one sea to the ot her, 
somewhere between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Gulf of Darien, thus becomes of vital importance 
tous. Our national interests, commercial, political, 
and social, are all deeply involved in the question — 
The necessity of competing with other rival nations 
for the new trade now opening with the Celes' ial 
empire from which the veil of mystery has be:en 
rudely torn; of extending our established commer ce 
with the western coasts of the two American con ti- 
nents and the Polynesian archipelago; of giving in- 
creased facilities to the whale fishery, and of establis h- 
ing a more direct communication with our territories 
beyond the Rocky Mountains and our naval stations 
in the Pacific ocean, all these circumstances combiiie 
to augment the importance and urgency of this great 
question. A new and increased interest has be«:n 
given to the subject by the measures adopted at thie 
Jast session of Congress for establishing diplomatic 
intercourse with China and the independent isles «sf 
the Pacific; by the vast schemes of colonization al- 
ready ina train of execution by Great Britain and 
Austral-asia and New Zealand: and by the recent di: 
cussion in the French Chambers upon those planned | 
by France. It is not meant that our government 
should seek exclusive advantages for itself or its ci- 
tizens. Such great artificial communications between 
the continents of both hemispheres ought to be free, | 





like the natural passages of the straits, the sounds, 
the guifs, and the greatrivers which wash the shore s | 
of different countries; and for this purpose these, 
works ought to be considered as held in trust by the} 
nation within whose territory they may be construc! - 
ed for the common use of all mankind. There js 
surely enough of the spirit of mutual concession, cf 
respect for the public law of the civilized world, and 
of political wisdom among the maritime Powers priri- 
cipally interested, to devise regulations by which tk.e 
passage, once marked out and rendered practicable | 
by construction of artificial works, may be neutr a- | 
lized and enjoyed in common by all nations, upon t he | 
payment of moderate and reasonable tolls, accor d-| 
ing to the principles laid down by the Congress of 
Vienna in respect to the navigation of the great Fiu- 
ropean rivers. ; ’ 

The illustrious philosopher to whom we are so 
much indebted for our knowledge of the geography 
of the American continents, in speaking more Tice 
five and twenty years ago on this subject, ot which 
he has never since lost sight, uses the following em- 
phatic expressions: 

«When a canal of communication shall unite t he 
two oceans, the productions of Nootka Sound and of 
China will be brought nearer to Europe and the U ni- 
ted States by more than two thousand leagues .— 





| the Passo de Ja Puerta, at which place the river 





Then, and then only, will mighty changes be effe Cte! 
ed in the political state of Oriental Asia; for t his 
narrow tongue of land, against which the waves of: 
the Atlantic have so Jong beat in vain, has been for 
ages the bulwark of the independence of China tind 
Japan.”* 

Such, then, being the vast magnitude of the urg en- 
cy of this question, ] have thought thata concise 
summary of the present state of our information re- 
specting it so far as it may be derived from soui'ces 
accessible here, might not be without interest to the 
members of the Institute at the present moment, and 
might perhaps lead to further more successful in qui- 
ries in other directions. 

It is well known with what an intense and painful 
anxiety the great Columbus sought to find a pass age 
through the vast continent discovered by him to the 
land of Cathay, which was the original object o!< his 
first voyage of discovery, and was never relinquiish- 
ed as his ultimate aim. in 1523 the Emperor Chzirles 
V. in a letter written from Valladolid to Cortez, en- 
joined upon him carefully to search on the eas tern 
and western shoreg of West Spain, for ‘‘the sect et of 
a strait,’ (el secrcto del estrecho) of which Cortez 
himself had spoken in one of his previous despatches 
to the Emperor, and which it was supposed y ould 
shorten by two-thirds the route from Cadiz \ the 
East Indies, then called the “land of spices.” The 
conqueror of Mexico, in his answer to the Eimp-eror, 
speaks with the must glowing enthusiasm of thi: pro- 
bability of such a discovery, ‘‘which,” says he, 
“would render your Majesty master of so many 
kingdoms that you might consider yourself mas.ter of 
the world.” It was in the attempt to find a s/.1orter 
route to the East Indies than that by the Czipe of 
Good Hope that Magellan discovered the p:issage 
round Cape Horn and through the straits whic h bear 








*Humboldt, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Es pagne, 
tome, i.p. 242. Second edition. The first editicon was 





publish2d in 1808, 


his name, whilst Cortez spent the remainder of his 
restless life in vain endeavors to the same end. Af- 
ter the great things he had achieved in the conquest 
of Mexico, the accidental discovery of the Gulf and 
Peninsula of California could hardly be considered as 
an adequate compensation for the toils he endured in 
these maritime expeditions. 

Since it had been completely ascertained that 
there is no natural passage by sea through the con- 
tinents to be found from the Arctic Sea to the straits of 
Magellan, various points have been indicated by 
which an artificial communication might be opened 
between the two oceans. Five of these points are 
enumerated by the illustrious Humboldt, as follows: 

1. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, between the sour- 
ces of the Rio Chimalapa, which falls into the Paci- 
fic and the Rio del Passo, which falls into the Rio 
Husacualco, which last falls into the Atlantic. 

2. The Isthmus of Nicaragua, between the Lake 
of Nicaragua, forming the source of the Rio San 
Juan which falls into the Atlantic, and the Gulf of 
Papagayo on the Pacific. 

3. The Isthmus of Panama. 

4. The Isthmus of Darien, or Capica. 

5. The Isthmus between the river Atrato, which 
fails into the Atlantic; and the Rio Choeco, which 
falls into the Pacific. (1.) 

1. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is formed, be- 
tween the 15th and 18th degrees of N. latitude, by 
the Rio Chimalapa flowing into the Gulf of Tehu- 
antepec on the oneside, and the Rio del Passo, which 
afterwards becomes the Rio Huasacualco, or Goas- 
coalcas, into the Gulf of Mexico on the other. It 
has been pretended that these rivers are sometimes 
swollen by the rains so as to admit of a passage for 
Indian batteaux from sea to sea, like those tempora- 
ry communications which are sometimes formed be- 
tween the waters of the Mississippi and those of 
Lakes Erie and Michigan. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that a commercial communication has long 
been carried on through this valley across the Isth- 
mus, and especially at those periods of war, when 
the trade of Vera Cruz was interrupted by military | 
and naval operations. The mouth of the Rio Hu: | 
asacualco forms the best harbor known toexistat the | 
mouth of any river on the Gulf of Mexico; it being | 
well known that Pensacola is situated on a bay.—'| 
This river has eighteen or twenty feet of water on) 
the bar at its mouth. It is navigable for eight leagues | 
to the Passo de la Fabrica, whete it is joined by the 
Rio del Passo, and where the cargoes are taken out! 
aud transported in boats fifteen leagues higher up to| 





ceases to be navigable with buats. From this place 
the goods are transported by land to the Bay of Tehu- 
antepec, on the Pacific. 


in pursuance of his ardent desire to find “‘the se- 
cret of a strait,” through the American continent in- 
to the Pacific ocean, Cortez demanded, in 1520, from 
Montezuma information concerning the eastern coasts | 
of the empire of Anahuac. The Mexican monarch 
answered that he was not himself acquainted with 
those parts, but that he would cause a drawing to be 
made of the coast, with its bays and rivers, and 
would furnish the necessary guides to accompany the 
Spaniards who might be sent to explore the country. 
The next day the drawing was accordingly brought 
to Cortez, upon which his pilots recognised the 
mouth of a great river, which they supposed to be 
the one they had perceived on the coast, on their first 
arrival, near the mountains of Sanmyn, in the pro- 
vince of Mazamalco. Guided by these indications, 
Cortez sent, in 1520, a small detachment under the 
orders of Diego Ordaz, to reconnoitre this river, 
which proved to be the Huasacualco, or, as Cortez 
writes the Mexican word, Quacalco. The pilots found 
only two and a half fathoms of water on the bar at 
its mouth, but on ascending the river, the depth of 
water increased to five or six fathoms. After the 
taking of Mexico the conquest of the province of 
Tehuantepec was accomplished by Gonzalo de San- 
doval in 1521; and although it had been ascertained 
by the pilots that no strait existed from the coast of 
Nicaragua to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, this Jsth- 
mus still continued to be regarded as of great im- 
portance, on account of the proximity of the two 
seas, and the river Huasacualco affording the Span- 
ish Conquistadores the facility of transporting from 
Vera Cruz to the coasts of the Pacific ocean the ne- 
cessary materials forship building. The expedition 
of Hernando de Grixalva, which sailed for Califor- 
nia in 1534, was equipped at Tehuantepec, and the 
vessels in which Cortez himself sailed from Chamet- 
la in 1535 for the same destination, were also con- 
structed at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa, with 
materials brought from the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Rio Huasacualco. 

From the latter part of the sixteenth century the 





(1.) Humboldt, voyage, &c. tum. ix. p. 209. Kssai sur 





la Nouvelle Espagne, tum. i. pp. 209, 339. 


port of Tehuantepec, which 1s, in fact, only an Open 
roadstead, was but little frequented; Acapulco be. 
came the seat of commerce between the Spanish 
American colonies and the Philippine islands; and the 
galleons used in this trade were built either at San 
Blas or at Manilla. The sea is found to be fast re. 
treating from the coast of Tehuantepec, the anchor- 
age becomes every year more unsafe, and the bar of 
sand at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa is constant- 
ly augmenting. 

The first exploration of thisroute for a canal com. 
munication between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
South Sea, was occasioned by the accidental disco. 
very in 1771, of some pieces of bronze cannon in 
the Castle of San Juan d’Uloa, which it was ascer. 
tained by their marks had been cast at Manilla. Ag 
it was nearly certain that these pieces of artillery 
could not have been transported to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico by the way of Acapulco, on ae- 
count of the difficulties of the overland communica- 
tion over the great Cordilleras of New Spain, nor by 
the way of Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, 
the trade between Vera Cruz and the Phillippine is- 
slands not being carried on by either of those routes, 
the conclusion was that they must have found their 
way hy the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This conjec- 
ture was verified by the examination of ancient re- 
cords and the tradition existing among the inhabi- 
tants of the Isthmus, that these cannon had been 
transported from the Pacific by the Rio Chimalapa 
and the Rio Huasacualeo. This fact, thus ascertain- 
ed, induced the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Antonio 
Bucaneli, to give orders to two engineers, Don Anto- 
nio Cramer, and Don Miguel del Corre], to examine 
the Isthmus, with a view of ascertaining whether 
any natural communication already existed by means 
of rivers whose branches might interlock with each 
other and at the same time to determine the practi- 
cability of cutting an artificial canal between the 
Chimalapa and the Huasacualco. Baron Humboldt 
prepared his map of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
from the report of these engineers, who found that 
there was no river which discharged its watersat the 
same time into the Atlantic and the Pacific; that the 
river Huasacualco did not take its rise, as the Vice- 
roy had been assured, near the city of Tehuantepec; 
but that, in ascending that river above the falls, even 
to the ancient Desembuarcadero of Malpasso, the coasts 
of the Pacific were still twenty-six leagues distant. 
They observed that a chain of mountains of consi- 
derable height divides the waters which flow into the 
two seas. ‘This small cordillera stretches from east 
to west from the Cerros de los Mixes, then inhabited 
by savages, towards the elevated plain of Portillo de 
Petapa. But the engineer, Cramer, affirms that to 


| the south of the village of Santa Mareda de Chima- 


lapa the mountains form, not a continuous cordiliera, 
but a group, and that there exists a transversal val- 
ley, through which a canal might be constructed, 
without locks or inclined planes, to communicate be- 
tween the two seas, at a distance of not more than 
six leagues in length. (2.) 

In the year 1814, the SpanishC ortes, on the motion 
of Don Lucas Alaman, afterwards Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, passed a decree for the construc- 
tion of such a canal. The subsequent independence 
of the Spanish American colonies prevented any 
measures being taken in execution of this decree; but 
the government of the United States of Mexico, un- 
der the Presidency of General Guadalupe Victoria, 
appointed a board of commissioners to ascertain the 
practicability of constructing a canal from the one 
river to the other, and of removing the obstruc- 
tions which exist to the navigation of the two rivers 
by vessels of considerable burden. The result of 
their investigations showed that the want of a good 
harbor on the coast of the Pacific at or near the 
mouth of the Chimalapa, with the great number of 
rapids in the rivers winding through an isthmus of 
thirty-eight leagues in breadth, and the intermediate 
elevations to be surmounted, rendered impracticable 
the execution of a ship canal at this point, although 
the commerce already carried on across the isthmus 
might donbtless be greatly facilitated and extended 
by means of good roads. The Mexican Congress, 
therefore, determined on the construction of a new 
road to connect the upper waters of the Rio Huasa- 
cualco with the lagoons to the east of ‘Tehuantepec. 
It is more than probable that the subsequent unset- 
tled state oi affairs, both internal and external, of the 
Mexican republic, has prevented any thing being 
done toward carrying this resolution into effect. 

2. The great Lake of Nicaragua communicates to 
the east with the Caribbean sea by the river San Ju- 
an del Norte. An artificial communication may be 
opened between the Lake and the Pacific ocean, by 
cutting a canal through the isthmus which separates 
them. 





(2.) Humboldt, Essai Politique, tome 1, p. 209. Toma 
ly. pp. 49, 54, 
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That distinguished Prussian geographer Berghaus, 
jin a memeir published in 1838, and intended to illus- 
rrate ‘his beautiful maps of Central America, has tra- 
ced with the hand of a master the great physical fea- 
tures of this region of the globe. (3.) He refutes 
tthe notion constantly repeated in the geographical 
rtrexties and maps in ordimary use, according to which 
the whole extent of this narrowest part of the con- 
tinent is traversed by a continuous unbroken chain of 
mountains, without transversal valleys, which bars 
the passage across the isthmus. This mistaken opin- 
gon which had been already contested by Humboldt, 
doubtless originated from the succession of volcanic 
amountains, which rises along the flat shores of the 
Pacific, and from which it has been inferred that 
they stand, as in Chil, Bolivia and Quito, on the 
widge of the Cordillera. In Guatemala this is not 
the case. The coast of the South Sea forms here an 
alluvial plain of various breadth, from which the vol- 
cano hills rise in insulated groups detached from the 
back ground of mountains. Such is the character of 
the volcanic hills between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific ocean. 

Instead of this imaginary continuous Cordillera, 
the mountains of Central America are divided by 
Berghaus into three distinct systems or groups. The 
first is the group of Costa Lica; the second that of 
Nicaragua and Honduras; and the third that of Gua- 
temala. 

The first of these is divided from the second by 
the great transversal valley, of which the Lake of 
Nicaragua forms the middle point, and which ex- 
tends from sea to sea. The second is divided from 
the third by the Llanura de Comayagua, another wide 
transversal valley, which traverses the continent in 
the meridian of tte Gulf of Gonchagua, ‘in a direc- 
tion from northeast to south. This fact,which Hum- 
boldt had conjectured in 1525, was verified by Don 
Juan Galindo, ten years later. Through this plain 
flows the Rio Jagua towards the N.N.E., into the 
Caribbean Sea and the Rio Sirano, or San Miguel, 

into the Gulf of Conchagau on the Pacific. Both 
these streams are navigable by batteaux. 
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Still more lofiy are the mountains of Chemalte- 
manfio with their magnificent scenery; and higher 
still the mountain plains of Sosolo, Quesaltenango, 
and Totonicapau. On these plains wheat and bread 
stuffs are cultivated in perfection. Here is the high- 
est point of elevation, called by the natives them- 
selves “the highlands.’ Here, too, is the central re- 
gion of volcanic fires. The two ranges of these vol- 
canic mountains called the volcanos de los Mmilpas, 
run along the very edge of the table land. According 
to Captain Basil Hall’s observations these mountains 
rise about 2,000 toises above the level of thesea. As 
in the east towards Honduras, so in the west towards 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec, the plain is girt wilh a 
chain of mountains, from which the Rio Umusiata 
bursts forth, and running north, after passing a single 
cataract, becomes navigable quite into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

To return to the Lake of Nicaragua. ‘The Isthmus 
which divides that lake from the port of San Juan de! 
Sud, on the Pacific ocean, is said to be about 17 Eng- 
lish miles in breadth. According to the observations 
made by the Spanish engineer Galisteo, in 1781, the 
level of the Nicaragua lake 1s 134 feet above the Pa- 
cific ocean. (1) The elevation of this basin above 
the neighboring seas 1s a fact so well known that it 
has been considered by some as an invincible obstacle 
to the execution of a ship canal at this place. Ithas 
been apprehended that it might occasion a sudden 
rushing of the waters to the westward, or «a diminu- 
tion of the waters in the Rio San Juan, the naviga- 
tion of which is impeded by several rapids. Even 
supposing a considerable permanent difference be- 
tween the two seas, which as it will be hereafter 
shown does notexist, the art of the engineer would easi- 
ly apply aremedy for the apprehended danger of inun- 
, dation, by means of locks, whilst the lake would serve 
as a reservoir to supply both the canei and the river. 

A series of tables is given in Thompson’s Travels 
in Guatamela, of levels, repeated at intervals not ex- 
ceeding one hundred yards apart, between the sou- 
jthern shore of lake Nicaragua and the Gulf of Pa- 


| pagayo, from which the author infers the elevation 





On the Isthmus of Panama, between the river, Cha- 
gres and the coast of the Pacific, and westwardly 
from the mouth of the Chagres along the shores of 
the Atlantic, nothing is to be seen rising above the 
plain but hills of moderate elevation. But when the 
traveller reaches the meridian of the Rio Coclet, 
about seven leagues from the coast of the Caribbean 
sea, he encounters the lofty mountains known to the 
mariner by the name of the Cordillera de Veragua. 
This group may be descried in clear weather at the 
distance of thirty-six leagues at sea. Humboldt con- 
jectures its highest point of elevation to be about one 
thousand four hundred toises. Among these moun- 
tains takes its rise the Rio Belem, at the mouth of 
which Columbus established, in 1502, the first Euro- 

ean colony ever planted on the American continent. 

pon the parallel of 8 deg. 25 min. N. latitude begin 
the secondary highlands of Costa Rica, which form 
an elevation of about eight hundred toises, and gra- 
dually decline in successive terraces, girt with volca- 
noes, until they sink down to the level of the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 

The third group of mountains described by Berg. 
haus is that of Guatemala, which fills the whole wes- 
tern part of Central America and the eastern states 
of Mexico to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, before 
noticed. ‘Ihe whole coast of the Bay of Honduras, 
from the meridian of the Island of Utila to the pa- 
rallel of the Balize, is girt with lofty mountains,— 
Captain Owen determined the hight of the Congrehoy 
peak to be one thousand one hundred and seventy 
toises, and that of Omoa one thousand and ninety- 
five toises above the level of the sea. The Balize 
river bursts forth from these mountains in foaming 
cataracts. In one place the stream is arched over 
by a natural bridge, through which it rushes over a 
waterfall of from forty to fifty feet high. Many 
other rivers along the coast are adorned with similar 
natural grottes, through which they pass aon their 
way tothe sea. Along the coast run two ridges, one 
of which is called the Pine Ridge, and the other the 
Cahoun Ridge. The first forms a vast, boundless, na- 
tural park of pines, shooting from the soft verdent 
turf. ‘The second is crowned with a wood of gigan- 
tic forest trees of various descriptions, besides the 
mahogany, (swietenia mahoganj,) which form the 
principal wealth of this region. T‘hrough this wil- 
derness a single path leads up q narrow valley to the 
Lake of Peten, on the northern prolongation of the 
table-land of Guatemala. ‘The Rio Montagna forms 
another deep sunken valley, which conducts first to 
the old and then to the new city of Guatemala, 
which last, according to Thompson stands only 1,800 
feet above the level of the sea. But the cities of 
Guatemala do not stand on the highest point of land. 


(3.) Berghaus, Annalen der Erd Nalker*and Staat 
enkunde, Xe Reine, B’d V. s. 221. 





of the surface of the lake above the Pacific ocean to 
be 133 feet 114 inches; and the greatest height of 
‘any part of the intervening land to be only nineteen 
feet one inch above the lake. But Mr. Mercer has 
|shown, in-his report made to the House of Represen- 
| tatives in 1839, that Thompson mistakes the true im- 
|port of the tables in. substituting the comparative 
elevation of two contiguous stations on the long series 
of levels for the highest above the lake. ‘The difli- 
culties attending the construction of a continuous 
canal on this route are confined to the lake; for about 


excceding 60 feet, for two miles of the six it averages 

135 feet, and for one third of a mile 150 feet. If the 
‘level of the lake be assumed for the summit of a ca- 
nal, there must be added to the elevation above men- 
tioned an excavation of the depth of the channel for 
navigation. 

Besides this communication from Lake Nicaragua 
to the Gulf of Papagayo, there is a possibe choice of 
|two others:—Ist By the adjoining laxe Leon or Mon- 
| tagua, by the Rio de Tosta which flows from the vol- 

canic mountainof 'Telica. (2.) 2d. From Lake Nica- 
ragua to the Gulf of Nicoya or Nicoya or Caldera, 
3. 
; there seems to be no doubt of Lake Nicaragua 
being sufficiently deep for ship navigation. ‘The river 
San Juan, which has its source in the lake, runs 
southeastly and discharges itself into the Caribbean 
sea in the latitude of 10 degrees, 49 miu. north and 
86 degrees west Jongitude from Paris. ‘The bar at 
the mouth of the river has not more than twelve feet 
of water, on it, and it is stated by Mr. Robinson that 
one of the passages would admit a vessel drawing 
twenty-five feet. After the bar is passed, there is 
excellent and safe ar.chorage in four and six fathoms. 
The accounts as to the difficulties attending the na- 
vigation of the Rio San Juan, from rapids and sand 
bars, are somewhat contradictory; but it seems pro- 
bable that these abstacles might be overcome by ar- 
tificial works, so as to render that river navigable for 
large vessels in its whole course. 

Soon after the Independence of Central America 
was declared in 1824, negotiations were entered into 
between the Republic and several associations in the 
United States and Kugland for the construction of a 
canal from Lake Nicaragua to the South Sea and 
for improving the navigation of the Rio San Juan. 
These negotiations finally terminated in a charter 
granted in 1826, for this purpose by the Federal 
Congress of the Republic to Mr. Palmer of New 








(1) Humboldt, voyage, &c. tom. xi., p. 120. Note. 
(2) See sume observations on this route by Chevalier 


London, vol. 1x, part i, p. 79. : 
(3) And not trom the Lake of Jeon to the Gulf of Ni- 
ccya, as Mr. Robinson erroneously asserts. 








six miles of which the ground rises to an elevation | 
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York, and his associates. This contract not having 
been carried into effect, another grant was made 
for the same purpose inf1830 to a Dutch company, un- 
der the patronage of the King of Holland. The events 
consequent upon the Belgie revolution, which occur 
red in the same year, also prevented any measures be- 
ing taken to carry intoexecution this arrangement. 

3. The possibility of opening a canal communica- 
tion between the two oceans across the Isthmus 
of Panama has occupied the minds of men almost 
ever since it was traversed for the first time, and the 
Pacific Ocean was discovered by the intrepid and 
adventurous Vasco Nunez de Balboa. uring the 
three centuries which have elapsed since this memo- * 
rable epoch, neither the relative height of the two 
oceans, nor the elevation of the highlands between 
them, nor the geographical points of the Isthmus 
had been, until very recently, determined with any 
approach to mathematical accuracy. From very 
ancient times, the prevailing opinion of mankind 
had assumed the hypothesis that of two adjacent 
seas, separated by a narrow Isthmus, the level of 
one must necessarily be higher than that of the 
other. This supposition of the ancient geogra- 
phers has been found correct as to the elevation 
of the Red Sea above that of the Mediterranean.— 
The Pacific Ocean at the Isthmus of Panama was 
also formerly supposed to be considerably ‘higher 
than the Atlantic. This opinion was long since con- 
tested by Baron von Humboldt, and his conclusions 
have been recently confirmed by the actual observa- 
tions of Mr. Lloyd, made with the greatest accuracy 
and care in the years 1828 and 1829 by order of Gen. 
Bolivar. 

As before noticed, it has been hitherto generally 
supposed that the mountains which traverse the Isth- 
mus of Panama form a continuation of the Cordillera 
of the Andes, or a connecting link between that and 
the great chain of the Mexican and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Lloyd has also confirmed the ancient 
theory of Humboldt in this respect, and shown that 
the continuity of the chain is twice broken in its 
passage throughout the Isthmus connecting the two 
continents. Jt ceases in Nicaragua, but again rears 
its lofty summits in the province of Veragua (as we 
have seen from Berghaus) where it is crowned with 
an extensive plan called La Mesa. In the eastern 
part of this province it breaks into detached moun- 
tains of considerable height, and of the most abrupt 
and rugged formation. ‘Thence proceeding still to the 
eastward, innumerable conical hills hft their heads 
three or four hundred feet high, with their bases sur- 
rounded by level plains, and Savannahs, Finally, 
about Chagres, on the Atlantic side, and the Bay of 
Chorrera on the Pacific, these hills also disappear, 
and the country for a few miles in extent sinks into 
low and level plains. Again these conical hills rise, 
and, becoming collected, form a small Cordillera, 
running from about Porto Bello to the Bay of Mandin- 
go, where occurs the seccnd break in the continuity 
of the mountain chain. 


Tne Rio Chagres, which falls into the Caribbean 
Sea to the west of Porto Bello, and at the mouth of 
which lies the town of Chagres, though obstructed in 
its ascent by sand banks and rapids, is navigable for 
vessels drawing from five to six feet of water, to 
Cruces, about sixteen English miles in a direct line 
from Panama. From the mouth of the river to its 
junction with the Rio Trinidad, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, the Chagres has a depth of twenty-two 
to thirty feet, unless on some few spots where only 
sixteen are found, which, however, have deep water 
close to them. ‘I‘his depth, too is not a channel, but 
extends to the whole width of the river, which is 
from two hundred to two hundred and eighty feet 
wide. But this river is subject to the great incon- 
venience that vessels drawing more than twelve feet 
of water cannotenter the mouth of the river at the 
port of Chagres, on account of a stratum of slaty 
limestone, which runs at high water at a depth of fif- 
teen feet from a point ou the main land, near the cas- 
tle of San Lorenzo, to some rocks in the middle of 
the entrance of the harbor; and, which together with 
a lee current setting on the southern shore, particular- 
ly in the rainy season, renders the entrance extreme- 
ly difficult and dangerous. This difficulty may be 
obviated by substituting for the harbor of Chagres, 
the Bay of Lemon, or Navy Bay, which lies to the 
eastward of the town, and the coves of which afford 
excellent and secure anchorage in its present state, 
and the entire bay is capable of being rendered one 
of the mostsafe and commodious harbors in the world. 
This bay is approached so near by the river Chagres 
that it may easily be united with it by a canal some- 


thing Jess than three English miles in length over a 
flat country, (5.) 





(4) Journal of the Royal Geographicai Society of Lon- 
don, 1830-31, vol. i, p. 7U. oe ae 





ef Jiloyd, Philosoplicul Transactions, 1830, pt. i, p. 
i. 









































































































































































































































Court of Madrid, as early as 1528, the establishment 
of a water communication across the Isthmus by the 
river Chagres, intended to commence the artificial 
eanel at Cruces, and conduct it from thence to Pana- 
ma, over a country with the difficulties of which they 
do not appear to have made themselves sufficiently 
acquainted. The Rio Chagres.is joined considerably 
below Cruces by another river cailed the Trinidad, 
coming from the south, which some consider as the 
main stream, and whose head waters approached very 
mear tothe Bay of Chorrera, lying to. the west of 
Panama on the Pacific, The eastern part of the Isth- 
mus, on the line from Panama to the mouth of the 
Chagres, is narrower, but the country is much more 
broken and elevated in that direction. Mr. Lloyd 
therefore concludes that the valley of the Rio Trini- 
dad affords the most favorable route for a canal, 
which would unite the Lower Chagres with the wa- 
ters which fall into the bay of Chorrera. But his 
observations were principally directed to the object 
of opening a communication across the Isthmus by 
means of rai] roads, and incidentally to determine 
the difference of levels between the two Oceans.— 
For this purpose he began his operations by taking a 
series of levellings between the Panama and the 
Upper Chagres, on the old road to Porto Bello. At 
the point where the road crosses the river, twenty- 
two and three quarter miles distant fram Panama, he 
found the elevation to be 169.84 100 feet above the 
level of high water mark in the Pacific, the greatest 
intermediate height passed over being 633.32 100 
feet. He then descended the river to Cruces, and 
found in his route a total fall in the river of 114.60 
100 feet, being only 37,96 100 feet above the Pacific. 
From this place the river gradually descends to the 
level of the Atlantic. 


The results of the observations made by Mr. Lloyd 
show, first, that the mean height of the Pacific at the 
port of Panama is 3 52 100 feet higher than that of 
the Atlantic at the mouth of the river Chagres. Se- 
condly, at high water, the time of which is nearly 
the same on both sides of the isthmus, the Pacific is 
raised at mean tides 10,31-100 foot, and the Atlantic 
58 hundredths of a foot above their respective mean 
Jevels. The Pacific is therefore the highest at these 
periods. Thirdly, at low water mark, both seas are 
the same quantities below their respective levels. 
Therefore at such times the Pacific is lower than the 
Atlantic. 


In every twelve hours, therefore, and commencing 
with high tides, the level of the Pacific is several feet 
higher than that of the Atlantic; it becomes then of 
the same height, and at low tide is several feet lower; 
again, as the tide rises, the two seas are of one height, 
and finally at high tide the Pacific is again the same 
number of feet above the Atlantic as at first. (I). 


A separate plan of the river Chagres, from its 
mouth to the point where it was intersected by the 
levellings, was communicated by Mr. Lloyd to the 
Royal Society of London; but this plan has not been 
published, and the plan of the river contained in the 
general map of the Isthmus does not give the sound- 
ings. The two lines for rail roads explored by that 
engineer, extending from the junction of the Trini- 
dad with the Chagres, the one to Panama, and the 
other (much shorter) to the Bay of Chorrera, are 
marked on the published map; but the series of le- 
vellings in this direction is not given. The country 
intersected by these lines is interspersed with savan- 
nahs, and presents along the banks of the Trinidad a 
wide vale of flat and swampy land, with occasional 
detached conical hills and small streams, most of 
which fall into the Chagres. The number of these 
streams to be crossed, which are swollen in the 
rainy season, would present a serious impediment 
to the construction of a permanent rail road, but 
would in the same degree favor that of a canal in this 
direction. 


The government of the United States, under its 
different administrations since the independence of 
Spanish America, has never ceased to take a deep 
interest in the question of a canal communication be- 
tween the two Oceans. In the letter of instructions 
given in 1826 by Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, 
to our plenipotentiaries appointed to attend the con- 
gress of Fanama, reference is had to a correspondence 
on this subject between him and the minister of Cen- 
tral America, and it was stated that if the work should 
ever be executed so as to admit of the passage of sea 
vessels, the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively 
appropriated to any one nation, but should be extend- 
ed to all parts of the globe, upon the payment of a 
just compensation or reasonable tolls. Our ministers 
were consequently directed to state to the ministers 
of the other American Powers, that the government 
of the United States took a lively interest in the ac- 
complishment of the work, and would attentively 


examine any proposals that might be made, or plans | 
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that might be suggested for its joint execution, with 
an earnest desire to reconcile the interests and views 
of all the American nations. 


In 1835, a resolution passed the senate, by which 
the president of the United States was requested to 
consider the expediency of opening negotiations with 
the governments of other nations, and particularly 
with the governments of Central America and New 
Granada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, 
by treaty stipulations with them, such individuals 
or companies as might undertake to open a commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by the construction of a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus which connects North and South America; and 
of securing forever, by such stipulations, the free 
and equal right of navigating such canal to all na- 
tions, on the payment of such reasonable tolls as 
might he established to compensate the capitalists 
who might engage in such undertaking and complete | 
the work. 


Under this resolution President Jackson, immedi- 
ately appointed Col. Charles Biddle as an agent to 
make the necessary preliminary observations and in- 
quiries, both to the Isthmus of Nicaragua and that of 
Panama, with reference to the opening a communi- 
cation either by canals orrail roads. This agent visit- 
ed the latter only, and decided, on what appear to be 
very insufficient grounds, in favor of a railroad, as be- 
ing preferable to a canal, as the means of accomplish- 
ing the desired purpose. 


In the meantime the Congress of New Granada 
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nothing towards realizing this project has vet even 
been commenced. I should have thought that the 
English embassy might have found the means of jn- 
spiring confidence, by promising to send a man of 
science (an engineer) in order to study the valley 
which separates the two seas, and along which the 
canal might be cut to the western part of the port of 
Chagres. Be persuaded that those persons who make 
use of the authority of my name to support the idea 
that the two seas are not on a level, only do so in or- 
der to excuse themselves from engaging in the under- 
taking.” 

M. Guizot also refers in his speech to a communi- 
cation made by ourcountryman. Mr. Warden, on this 
subject, to the Academy of Sciences on the 26th 
December, 1842, which, however, must relate to 
some other project than that of the French and Eng- 
lish association, as Mr. W. speaks of a ship canal to 
unite the small rivers which fall into the Bay of 
Chorrera with the Atlantic by some route which js 
not explained, but which would require the use of 
locks. Mr. Guizot draws no other conclusion from 
these different statements than the very reasonable 
one as to the possibility, and even probability, of the 
projectof ashipcanalatthe isthmusof Panama being 
realized; from which he very justly infers the most im- 
portant consequencesas inevitably toresultin respect 
to the commercial] relations between Europe and Asia. 
At the same time the French minister cautiously 
abstains from expressing an opinion as to the manner 
of proceeding in order to accomplish a design so im- 
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granted to an adventurer named Baron Thierry the 
privilege of opening a ship canal to unite the waters 
of the Chagres with those of the Rio Grande, which 
falls into the bay of Panama, by means of the small 
river Obispo, a branch of the Chagres. No measures 
were subsequently taken to execute this grant, which 
appears to have become obsolete. 


In this state of things the subject was again taken 
up, in 1839, in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, on the memorial of the merchants of 
New York and Philadelphia, on which a very elabo- 
rate report was made by Mr. Mercer from the com- 
mittee on roads and canals, accompanied with docu- 
ments and maps illustrative of this important subject. 
The report concluded with proposing a resolution, 
that the president ‘should be requested to consider 
the expediency of opening or continuing negotiations 
with the governments of other nations, and particular- 
ly with those the territorial jurisdiction of which com- 
prehends the Isthmus of Panama, and to which the 
United States have accredited ministers or agents, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of 
etfecting a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by the construction of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus; and of securing forever, by suita- 
ble treaty stipulations, the free and equal right of na- 
vigating such canal toall nations.” ‘fhis resolution 
was agreed to by the house. 


l am not informed what measures were taken by 
our government under this resolution, but it appears 
that the government of New Granada had already 
made, in the year 1838, a grant to a French house of 
trade, under the firm of Salomon, Taile & Co. of the 
privilege of constructing either macadamized roads, 
or rail roads, or canals across the Isthmus. It is also 
stated that the house in question has already con- 
structed a road from the Bay of Chorrera to the junc- 
tion of the Rio Trinidad with the Rio Chagres; has 
formed an association with another house in England; 
and has ascertained by ac‘ual levellings the practica- 
bility of constructing a ship canal, to conrect the 
Rio Chagres with the Rio Grande, by a newly disco- 
vered route, on which the summit level does not ex- 
ceed forty feet. This canal, it is said will require 
no locks, but will form by an open cut an artificial 
strait from sea to sea of sufficient dimensions to ad- 
mit the largest vessels. I confess myself at a loss to 
reconcile this statement, so far as respects the alleg- 
ed results of the surveys made by the engineers em- 
ployed by this association, Baron Von Humboldt’s 
letter to Mr. Salomon, dated August 1, 1842, an ex- 
tract from which was read in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by Mr. Guizot, on the 10th of June of the pre- 
sent year. In his letter Baron Von Humboldt refers 
to the advice he had formerly given to the British 
embassy at Paris, to cause a competent engineer to 
be sent from Jamaica to explore the Isthmus, with 
a view to ascertain the practicability of the new route 
in question, and expresses his regret that nothing had 
been done in consequence of this advice: “I am sor- 
ry to learn,” says he, ‘‘that you are no farther ad- 
vanced in your interesting undertaking than you 
were when I had the pleasure to see you in my last 
visit to Paris. Five and twenty years have now 
elapsed since the project of a communication be- 
tween the two oceans, either by the Isthmus of Pana- 





ma, the lake of Nicaragua, or the Isthmus of Cupica 
has been proposed and discussed topographically; but 


portant te the French, English, and Dutch insular 
| possessions in the Pacific Ocean. He only admon- 
| ishes the Chamber of the necessity that France should 
| not remain an indifferent spectator, at a moment when 
| Great Britain had already taken a position in the 
Central America upon all the poiuts where the pas- 
sage might be cut; in the Gulf of Honduras, on the 
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| Mosquito shore, and more recently at the Isle of 
| Moatan. Not that she sought to appropriate solely 
| to herself the undertaking, but in order tobe the first 
| to profit by it, and to derive from it the greatest pos- 
| sible advantages. This admonition applies with equal 
| force to the United States, who have still greater in- 
| terests at stake in the question than France, and in- 
| deed than any other nation. The fair conclusion 
seems to be, that it can only be satisfactorily settled 
| by the cordial co-operation of the three great mari- 
| time powers. 
| In order fully to understand the description of the 
last two possible communications between the two 
oceans enumerated by Humboldt, it is necessary to 
| state that the great Cordillera of the Andes, as it ap- 
| proaches the isthmus which unites the two Ameri- 
can continents, divides itself, under the second degree 
lof north latitude, at the knot of mountains which 
| contains the sources of the Rio Magdalena, into three 
| separate mountain chains. The first of these stretches 
| to the northeast between the Lake of Maracaibo and 
the city of Valencia, and unites with the Cordillera 
running along the coast of Venezuela. The second, 
| or middle chain, (that of Panama. Guanacas, and 
| Quindia,) divides the valley of the Rio Cauca from 
| that of the Magdalena, extends itself in a northern 
| direction, and fastenes itself in the province of An- 
| tioquia on to the most western chain of New Grana- 
| da, which gradually sinks down and disappears be- 
| tween the left bank of the Rio Atrato and the coast 
of the Pacific. In this ridge is included the highest 
peak of the Andes north of the equator—that of 
‘lolima, which is 17,200 feet above the level of the 
sea. The third, or western chain, is that af Choco, 
on the west side of the Riv Cauca, which approach- 
es so near to the second as to leave only a narrow 
rocky bed for the escape of this river to the sea.— 
From its declivities flow the Rio Atrato (also ealled 
the Rio Grande del Darien, Rio Dabeiba, and Rio 
del Choco) northward into the Gulf of Darien, and 
the Rio Noanama (commonly called the San Juan) 
south in the Pacific ocean. As the mountains ap- 
proach the Isthmus of Darien, they gradually sink 
down towards the coast of the Pacific into a level 
plain. The mountains of the Isthmus of Panama 
may, by their direction and geographical position, 
be considered as a continuation of the mountains of 
Antioquia and Choco; but there is hardly a single 
ridge or elevation to be found in the plain to the west 
of the lower Atrato. (2.) 

4. The fourth possible communication, then, is by 
the Isthmus of Darien. To the southeast of Pana- 
ma, following the coast of the Pacific ocean, lie the 
bay and port of Cupica. Atthe time when Hum- 
boldt wrote, the geographical position of Cupica was 
very uncertain; but Berghaus has since shown, by the 
analysis of various astronomical observations, that it 
lies in seven degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, 
and eighty degrees six minutes and three se- 














(1.) Philosophical Transactions, 1530, Part 1, pp. 62 





(2.) Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. i, pp. 233, 234. 
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conds west longitude from Paris. (2.) From Cupica|a still greater degree. This revolution in the com- 
the traveller passes over a flat country (lerreno ente-| merce with ya and i Ae om ocean, [ voi to 
ramenie plano) very proper for the excavation of ca-| happen, would aggrandize the country of which we 
nal, which, at the distance of five or six leagues, | have been treating (California) in an extraordinary 
would svete ri ape pee on haeeee eee nen and ee a this era ae 
oins, near the village of Zittara, the great river; not to be supposed that, in the present state of the 
Atrato, which flows into the Gulf of Darien, The world, when such rapid progress is making in every 
navigation of the Naipi is impeded by cataracts and | thing that is useful, this gigantic improvement will 
rapids, which, according to Captain Cochrane, would | be indefinitely delayed;} and particularly when it 
require a lateral canal to avoid them. (3.) The great would appear that the means are but trifling in com- 
chain of the Andes is here entirely broken off, and | parison to the end proposed.” (2) 
ps veya and rhe into hat Bey: pial ee Tenet weeteneics ieamiar sain the Nortanie ne 
the bay of Cupica and the mouth of the Atrato. But} nical question ich belongs to the subject, it may 
jt would require a much more accurate knowledge | be affirmed that experience has already demonstrat- 
of the countiy than we are at present possess to de-/ ed, in several instances, the practicability of con- 
termine the practicability of constructing a ship ca-| structing a ship cana! such as would be sufficient to 
nal in this direction. accomplish the junction of the two oceans either at 
5. The fifth and last of these communications | the “er of spi ¥ ag a Panama. : 
which might possibly be effected is that which would; 1. The first example of the kind which may be 
pass through the transversal valley formed by the, noticed is that of the Caledonian canal, in the north 
two rivers Atrato and San Juan. Lam wronginsaying| of Scotland. This canal stretches across the island 
possibly, since a communication by water between the | from northeast to southwest, from a point near In- 
two oceans already exists in this direction. In the | verness, on the Murray frith, to another near Fort) 
year 1788 the curate of the village of Novida caus- | William. on the western coast, opposite to the Isle of | 
ed to be dug, by the labor of the Indians his parish-) Mull. It was constructed by exeavations of 21} 
ioners, the little canal of Raspadura, in the ravine of | miles in extent, and a lockage of 190 feet, connect- 
= 1204 Mebane eh tr ors by “th natural phon ma ® auoneenee of ven pause Ap the mons -— 
dation of the neighboring waters. 1is canal con- | outlets of which were deepened to correspond wi 
ducts into the smail river Quibdo, which, after being the intervening canals. The total length of the ca- 
joined by several other streams, forms the Atrato, | nal, including the lakes, is 53} miles. It is 20 feet 
hs fails into - Gulf of ago i Nore) the Rio | etek * feet ey lg gtr am 122 er 4 
oanama or San Juanempties into the Pacific ocean. | The locks are 20 feet deep, 172 long, anc road. 
The two seas are thus already joined together by a, Frigates of thirty-two guns, and merchant ships of 
combined natural and artificial communication be-| one thousand tons pass ga it. The canai was 
ween two points distant from each other about se-! constructed at the expense of government, and cost 
any -ave Praia leagues. This ah ‘n its present | £936,924 sterling. Seen Von Humboldt has noticed 
state, is only navigable for small boats, but might! the striking analogy which exists between the local-! 
doubt! ss be enlarged in a country where there is | ities of this stupendous work and those of t::e¢ Isth-! 
such an abundant supply of water from the constant) mus of Nicaragua. The breadth of the Isthmus is 
rains which prevail throughout the year. (1) We) about the same with that traversed by the Caledonian 
have no accurate account of the elevations from ac- canal. The position of the Lake of Nicaragua, and | 
tual observations, but the position of the canal in the natural outlet of this lake into the Caribbean sea, 
the heart of the country, its great distance from the. presents several traits of resemblance with the gorge 
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coast, and the frequent rapids and cataracts to be- 
encountered in passing the long distance from one 
ocean to another, seems to constitute insurmounta- 
ble obstacles to the opening a passage in this quar- 
ter for vessels of large burthen. 

The result to be deduced from the above geograph- 
ical inquiry seems therefore to leave no other choice 
than that between the Isthmus of Nicaragua and the 
Isthmus of Panama as the medium of canal commu- 
nication between the vo oceans. 

Jhe reason of preferring a ship canal to one which 
would require a transhipment of the cargoes of the 
vessels navigating each ocean, orto a railroad, which | 
would require the goods to be landed and stored in 
order to their transportation across the Isthmus, can- 
rot be better stated than in the following words ofa 
recent English traveller: **Another consideration, in 
my opinion, is also indispensable to the success and 
utility of this undertaking, viz: thet the canal should 
be made of a capacity sufficient to admit merchant 
vessels to pass through without discharging their car- 
goes. ‘l'o make a canal for boats, or on any other 
scale than to permit vessels to pass on to the ulterior 
destination of the goods, would beentirely nugatory; | 
the expense and delay of transporting the cargoes by | 
boats in such a country as that through which the) 
canal passes, would be very great, and the loss by | 
periodical rains, robbery by an ill-regulated popula- | 
tion, anda thousand causes, would counterbalance 


all other advantages; but the principal difficulty and | millions of guilders, being something more than the | 


expense would be to procure vessels in the Pacific to 
prosecute the remaining part of the voyage. On this 


of the Scottish highlands where the river Ness forms | 
@ natural communication between the mountain! 
Jochs and the frith of Murray. At Nicaragua, as in| 
the highlands of Scotland, there is only a single isth-| 
mus of earth to be cut through; for if the Rio San, 
Juan is from thirty to forty feet deep, as is stated, it| 
will only be necessary to canalize it partly by em- | 
bankments or lateral cuts. (3) 

2, Bat the most stupendous work of this kind in| 
Europe, and perhaps in the world, is the ship canal | 
from Amsterdam in Holland to Niewdiep, near the| 
Helder, which I have had an opportunity of exam- | 
ining. This canal was constructed by the Dutch go-| 
vernment to avoid the inconveniences attending the | 
ordinary navigation from the port of Amsterdam to! 
the German ocean by the Zuyder Zee, which abounds | 
in sand-banks and shallows. The length of the canal | 
is 505 miles; the breadth at the surface of the water | 
is 1245 feet; the breadth at the bottom 36 feet; and | 


the depth 20 feet J inches. Like the Dutch canals | 
generally, its level isthat of the highest tides, and it] Great Britain. 


receives its supply of water from the sea. Of course 


two ends; but there are besides twosluices with flood 
>] 


gates in the intermediate space. The locks and sJui-| 


ces are double; that is there are two in the breadth 
of the canal. There isa broad towing path on each 
side, and the canal is wide enough to admit of one 
frigate passing another. The whole work cost twelve 


expense of the Caledonian canal, which it far ex- 
ceeds in the volume of water it contains. But it 


ocean, at present, the freights paid for vessels are | should be added that, on account of the evenness of 


most exoroitant; and, from the nature of the coasts 
in the neighborhood of the canal, which are all un- 
healihy and unfit for the creation or maintenance of 
a marine, no improvoment of consequence is to be 
expected. It would result in the case supposed of a 
mere boat canal, thataftera cargo had been forward- 
ed to the eastern entrance of the canal and transmit- 
ted to the Pacific by boats, the time that might elapse 
before a vesse] could be procured to proceed with 
this cargo to China or other destination, would be 
more, and the expense greater, than if the original 
vessel had proceeded directly round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Ithas been lately much recommended 
to make a railroad from Porte Bello to Panama, or 
somewhere in that vicinity; but the foregoing objec- 
tions apply with as much force to this project as toa 
canal for boats, and I should consider such an under- 
taking utterly useless in a commercial point of view. 
If, on the contrary, the canal was made capable of 
admitting vessels to pass through with their cargoes, 
the delay would be very small and the expense tri- 
fling. Asia would be thereby brought by one-half 
nearer to Europe, and the passage to all the west 
coast of America and the Pacific islands shortened in 


the ground it passes through, the difficulties encoun- 
‘tered by the engineer were trifling in comparison with 
those which have been overcome in the highlands of 
| Scotland. 
| hese great hydraulic works show what may be 
| accomplished by the power of man directed by scien- 
| tific skill in overcoming the obstacles interposed by 
Nature to such artificial communications. Here. is 
the true ‘*secret of a strait,” which Columbus, 
Charles V., and Cortez vainly sought to discover. 
| ] ain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
HENRY WHEATON. 
/To F. Marxoe, Jr. Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary of the National Institute. 

P. S. Since the above was written, | have received 
a letter from my friend, who states that the commu- 
nication made by him to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris refers to the route said to have been explor- 


ed by the association directe 1 by M. Salomon, so 





(1) Annalen, 3te Reipe, 5 B’d.s. 501 

(2) Cochrane’s ‘Travels in Columbia, vol. IT. 448. 
(3) Humbuldt, Essai Politique, tome i. p. 235, 

(4) Forbes’ History of Calitornia, p. 315. 

(5) Humboldt, Yoyage, &c., tome ix. p. 362, 
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that I am more at a Joss to reconcile the contradic 
tory statement respecting the results of the surveys 
in this direction and the nature of the works it is in- 
tended to construct. H. W. 
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For the tables which are subjoined, of the annual 
transactions in this important staple, we are indebted 
to the New York Commercial List. In order to ex- 
hibit as far as is in our power a comprehensive view 
of the trade, we subjoin some additional statistics and 
speculative articles, which will be of use in enabling 
our readers to make up their own judgment as to the 
prospects before us: 

Brazizzan Corton. The quantity of cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain from Brazil appears to be 
decreasing annually. An English paper copies the 
following amounts of the quantities imported and en- 


tered for home consumption in each of the Jast ten 
years, from a recent parliamentary return: 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Imported. Home consumption. 
1833 28,463,821 27,253,980 
1334 19,291,396 20,028,836 
1835 24,986,409 24,757,678 
1836 27,501,272 26,905,704 
1837 20,940,145 20.822,509 


18338 24,464,505 24,727,312 
1839 16,971,979 17,089,859 
1840 14,779,171 13,952,644 
1841 16,671,348 14,095,988 
1842 15,222,828 13,554,546 


Comparative view of import and outgoings of Ame- 
rican cotton at Liverpool in 9 weeks ending 20th 
October, and stock there on the 18th August, and 
20th October, (in thousands and tenths of bales: ) 

1843. 1842. 1841. 184u. 1839. 1838. 

Sv’k of Am. Aug. 18—715,4 429,8 485,6 442.3486 4188 

9 weeks’ Imp. 24 2S 47,4 90,4 55 82 
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39,4 457,58 533 532,7541 5008 
9 do. Outgo. 197 138,8 175 1386,5202 146,3 
Svk of Am. Oct. 20—541,4 319 358 3962339 354,5 
Decr’e in 9 weeks—l73 110,8 127,6 46,1147 613 
Subsequent import and outgoings in 10 weeks end- 
ing 3lst December: 
10 wks’ Imp. Dec, 31, 50 138,6 53,3 54.5 30,7 28 
10 do. Out. do. 200 = =987,5 157,9 179,5211,3191,4 





Decr’e in 10 weeks 150 58,9 104,6 125 180.6 165,4 
Stock, Dec. 31, being 391,4 260,1 253,6 271,2 15,4 189,1 
A NEW YORK VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 
Assuming the foregoing estimates, the correspon- 

dent of the New York American thus argues: 
“With nearly 700,000 bales increase of crop, the 
increase of foreign export has been but 545,000, and 
of this increase all but 11,000 bales have gone to 
Yet if we look at Liverpool, which 


, »/ 38 the only point at which any material accumulation 
the only locks it requires are two tide Jocks at the) 


| of stock can occur, we find that the increase of stock 
| there, compared with last year, will, on the 20th Oc- 
| tober, be but 220,000; and owing to the Jateness of 
| the new crop and a variety of other circumstances, 
all tending to retard the export to Liverpool for two 
or three months to come, it seems reasonable to sup- 
| pose that the stock of American there on the 31st of 
December next, will not exceed that at the close of 
| Jast year to a greater extent than 130,000 bales. In 
this event, the collective stocks of all descriptions of 
cotton in all the ports of Great Britain would proba- 
| bly amount to 700,000 bales on 3lst of December, 
| against 565,000 at the close of last year. This would, 
indeed, be a larger stock, in absolute amount, than 
has ever been presented at the close of any former 
year; but if measured by the outgoings of the pre- 
ceeding 12 months, it would be decidedly less, in 
amount of weekly supply, than the supply so measur- 
ed at the close of former years, when the price was 
very considerably higher. Applying this test to the 
stock of 391,400 American now predicted to remain 
in Liverpool on 3lst December next, it would be 
equal to 18 weeks supply, against 13 weeks as the 
average supply at the close of the last 5 years, when 
the average price of middling Uplands, as quoted on 
3lst December, was 63d. per Ib., versus 41d. on the 
18th August last. Coeteri paribus, therefore, middling 
Uplands ought to be worth 43d. per Ib. on 31st De- 
cember next, being an advance of id. per Ib. upon 
our Jast quotations from Liverpool. But during the 
last five years England has been visited with four 
bad harvests, and has undergone a degree of moneta- 
ry aud commercial embarrassments wholly beyond 
example in time of peace; and owing in part to these 
circumstances, and on the other hand to an unexam- 
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‘ahe season closes with the stock of old cotton in fac- 
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pled increase in the amount of machinery called into 
play, chiefly in 1838, she has, since 1836, never had 
a demand for her cotton manufactures co-extensive 
with the capacity of her machinery, until the pre- 
sent year. At the close of last year, the stock of 
goods and yarns in Manchester, was understood to 
be as small, in proportion to the annual vent thereof, 
as was ever known; and at the close of the present 
year, judging from the experience of the first six 
months (as exhibited in 20 per cent. increase of ex- 
port) and from subsequent reports of the Manches- 
ter market, there would seem to be little chance of 
any larger stock of goods and yarns than at the close 
of 1842. In this respect, therefore, cotton isin a 
much more favorable orgy than at the close of 
either 1838 or of 1840, 

excessive supply and manufacture of the raw mate- 
rial, but years, ulso, of deficient demand for the man- 
ufactured article. Each of those years was follow- 
ed by an extraordinary reduction of export of cotton 
from the United States, and an advance in prices on 
this side of the water more than sufficient to com- 
pensate the planter for the reduction in his crop; and 
it is hardly necessary to add, that each of the follow- 
ing years, viz: 1839 and 1841, will long be remem- 
bered by cotton shippers as the most ruinous they 
have ever known. ‘I hus, whilst there is reason to 
believe that cotton may rise more than }d. before 
the end of the year, experience should warn the 
shipper against paying a price to the planter which 
exceeds that which he can reasonably expect to ob- 
tain from the spinner; since the main dependence for 
the enormous manufactures and demand in England, 
in the present year, has unquestionably been the very 
Jow price both of the raw material and manufactur- 
ed article.” 


A NEW ORLEANS VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. | 
The New Orleans Transcript and Price Current of | North. 


the Ist inst. thus treats the subject: 


oth of which were years of, 


_~— ee te - 





Thus, then, has the immense crop of 1842, reach- 
ing in gross receipts at this port to 1,085,000 bales, 
and exceeding the most sanguine estimates, been dis- 
posed of ; and although prices have ruled low be- 
yond precedent, yet when the extent of production, 
and attending circumstances, are considered we 
doubt whether any degree of foresight or sagacity 
could have attained a more favorable result: The 
total receipts at all the ports, according to our gene- 
ral table, to which we refer for particulars, are 2,383,- 
245 bales. 


Among the peculiar features developed during the 
past season we may notice the increased activity and 
extension of our home manufactures, consequent 
upon a more favorable adjustment of the tariff, and 
the opening of a trade in goods and cotton with Chi- 
na. This last new resource has already attained 
some considerable importance, in view of the brief 
period that has elapsed since its commencement, and 
a spirited rivalry appears to be maintained between 
our own country and Great Britain for ascendancy 
in the markets of the Celestial Empire. Already, as 
we see stated in the Northern papers, have cotton 
goods to the extent of 15,000,000 yards been shipped 
from this country to China while only 12,000,000 are 
known to have gone from England; and if the success 
of the American Manufacturer in this enterprise be 
equal to that which has attended him in other parts 
of the world, in his competition with the British for 
the supply of heavy fabrics, the rivalry will probably 
not be of long duration, unless some modification of 
the duties on the raw material should give a more 
favorable position to the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain. From our own port two cargoes of raw cotton, 
amounting to 4,303 bales have been shipped direct to 
Canton, and other shipments, though we know not to 
what extent, have been made from the ports of the 








With regard to the coming crop, we shal] venture | 


anticipated, yet if proper care be taken im picking 
and preparing cotton for the market it is possible: 
that he may so improve it as to quality that in- 
creased prices from this cause will in some: degree 
compensate for disappointment in the extent of prow 
duction. 


A LONDON VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

The London Bankers’ Circular says: “Liverpool! 
now contains a larger weight of cotton thar was ever 
before wharehoused in that port, and we believe we 
are safe in stating that on this day, Friday, the 7th off 
July, the quantity is, within a very few, one million: 
bags. These, at about £5 15s the bag on the aver- 
age, are worth about five millions and a half pounds 
sterling. 

Large as the stock of cotton is, we believe that at 
no previous corresponding period of great import. 
was the pressure on individuals from its wesght so 
light as it is at this instant. The fact is that the im- 
ports have been divided intoa greater number of hands 
than was ever before known; among these, opulent. 
manufacturers are the most conspicuous. We were 
told by a firm where a larger amount of bills drawn 
against cotton exported from the United States would 
be likely to centre than with any other firm im the 
kingdom except perhaps one, that they had reeeived 
a higher amount of bills drawn on manufacturers, 
who had imported cotton, than on commissiow mer- 
chants. Tothis striking fact we may add, which 
we do on good authority, that all the Banks of Liv- 
erpool are so full of money, orso easy in their affairs 
that they would be glad to make advances om cot- 
ton-bills or on cotton pledged with the customary 
gurantee margin. Concerning this point, which has 
made a great impression at a distance, we venture 
to express an opinion on good information, that 
the sum at this moment advanced on cotton or 
to cotton holders by the Liverpool banks does not 
approach to the amount which they had advanced 


“Our limits will not permit us to enter into 4 few brief remarks, confining ourseives to those | in this and the succeeding months of the year 
a very elaborate review of the history of the cotton 'sections of the country which find an outlet at this, 1839. 


matket during the season which has just closed;| market. 


We believe it to be generally conceded that 


At this point it would be desirable to ascertain as 


yet it may not be uninteresting, at least to those the late spring, which prevented planting at the pro-' nearly as possible, the increased consumption of eot- 


of our readers who produce or trade in this impor-| per period, and subsequent heavy and long continued | ton jn Great Britain. 


lant staple, that we should take a brief glance | rains during the growing season, have retarded the} 


at the progress and developements of a year maturing of the plant some three or four weeks, a 


Various circumstances render 
this more difficult than in former years. The admira- 
ble precision with which the Liverpool brokers usu- 


which has been marked by some important peculiari-| fact which may prove of essential detriment, as we | ally calculate the weekly consumption, is now, tem- 


ties. 


“The weather, and other circumstances, from the 
sowing of the seed to the maturity of the plant, was, 
with some trifling local exceptions, in the highest 
degree propitious, and the season opened with the 
most flattering prospects of an abundant yield. The 
first bale of the new crop reached this city on the 
6th August, and by the 2Uth of the same month sales 
of 143 bales had been made at 7} a 8} cents, for par- 
cels classing from good middling to Liverpool! fair. 
On the lst September we had received 1734 bales of 
the new crop, against 3142 bales the year before.— 
‘he market was now fairly opened, with prices 
ranging from 6} a 10 cents for ordinary to good fair, 
of the Liverpool classification. There being but few 
buyers, however, at this early period, and the supply 
being on the increase, holders were compelled to 
yield a little, and by the middle of October, under 
continued adverse accounts from Europe, and a con- 
stantly accumulating stock, which had now reached 
upwards of 60,000 bales, the market had settled 


down to 4} a 95 cents for ordinary to good and fine. | 


This continued to be about the extreme range, with 
some few fluctuations on intermediate qualities, until 
the early part of March, when inferior N. Alabamas 
fell as low as 3} cents. Irom this extreme point of 
depression the market began to recover, and contin- 
ued remarkably steady, with a large business, in the 
face of accounts, certainly of no very encouraging 
character, from the other side of the Atlantic, and 


tors’ hands reduced to the inconsiderable amount of 
1800 bales, and in a state which not only mani- 
fests increased firmness in prices, but which only 
Jacks the quantity and qualities required to exhi- 
bit a positive advance over the rates of a few weeks 
back. 

In reviewing the destination of the quantity ex- 
ported, it will be seen, on reference to our tables, 
that Great Britain has, as usual, been our largest 
customer; but the increase has been in a ratio alto- 
gether unprecedented, being 679,438 bales against 
421,450, or an increase of 257,983 bales from this 
port alone. France has taken Jess than last year— 
say 180,875 bales against 183,232. Other toreign 
ports, including the North of Lurope, the Mediter- 
ranean, West Indies, &c. having taken 94,425 bales 
against 44,713 being an increase of about 100 per cent. 
Gur Northern manulactures have also been more li- 
beral customers, the exports to United States ports 
being 132,000 bales against 95,000, or an increase of 


believe it to be established that, however favorable, 
other circumstances may be, the extent and quality | 
‘of the crop mainly depend upon the duration and | 


j 


| character of the picking season. From some sections, | 
| also, complaints are made of attacks from the catter- | 

pillar, &c., but these are only partial, though there | 

seems to be a very general impression that, under) 
all the circumstances which are known to have trans- | 
| pired, andto which we have above referred,-no fu-, 
‘ture union of incidents even the most favorable is 
| likely to swell the production to an amount equal to| 
i the extraordinary yield of the past season. ‘To what, 
extent the crop will be curtailed, of course no one 
can calculate, with any degree of accuracy, at this 
early period; and as we have always avoided indulging 
in any estimates, considering them not only futile but 
‘decidedly improper in a publication like ours, we 
'shall not depart trom our established rule on this oc- 
‘casion. We have only to add, on this part of our 
topic, that, as we before remarked, the extent of the 
crop now entirely depends upon the duration and 
‘character of the picking season; and as observation 





‘in past years has shown that a late spring is usually 
| followed by an early frost, this fact will probably have 
its influence upon the operations and estimates of 
parties interested. 

In regard to the prospects of the new crop on 
reaching market, we think that the indications are 
favorable at least for ready sales, and at prices which 
wili be somewhat more to the advantage of the plan- 
ter than the closing rates of the old crop; but whe- 
ther any very material improvement will take place 
depends, of course, in an essential degree, upon the 
extent of production. ‘Ihe crop, particularly the 
lower qualities, will have to contend with an unusu- 
ally heavy stock in the ports of England, but the 
opening of new markets tor manufactures, and the 
improved excellence and cheapness of the fabrics, 
have greatly extended the consumption, both in this 
country and in Europe, and we see it stated in the 
London Bankers’ Circular, which we published a 
week or two since, that the increase in England is 
estimated to be equal to 200,000 bales for the 
year. Our own home manufacivories, too, are in a 
state of activity unknown for years, and we no- 
lice that preparations are makiug in various parts 
of the country to extend operations, which will, 
of course, call for increased supplies of the raw ma- 
terial. 


Altogether, we are of opinion that the prospects 
are any thing but gloomy; and although the planter 








37,000 bales. 


may not succeed in producing as many bales as he 





porarily and in small degree, at fault, because some 
of the cotton purchased in the stat:s by British man- 
ufacturers had been carted direct from the ship to 
the canal or railway, and has never come into a 
Liverpool warehouse—the stock in which forms 
one of the principal bases of the brokers’ calcula- 
tions. 


It is impossible to estimate the inereased consump- 
tion of cotton used in the mixed fabrics made at Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and their populous vicinities. We 
know it to be much greater than the men of Liver- 
pool have, until a recent date at least, imagined.— 
We have been promised more precise information on 
this subject, and in the meantime we must content 
ourselves with stating the general fact of a large in- 
crease. Formerly the warps of such fabrics were 
made from hog-wool, or long stapied wool of the first 
shearing; and in cousequence that particuiar kind of 
wool generally commanded a price from five to ten 
per cent higher than wool from the same sheep of the 
second or third shearing wuuld obtain. Now, from 
the substitution of cotton thread for warps, hog-wool 
is lower in price than that laet described. It can be 
no trifling weight of cotton that can have wrought 
such a remarkable change as this in an extensive 
trade. And from the best information we can obtain 
we are of opinion that the increased weekly consump- 
tion of cotton is above twenty per cent higher than it 
was a year ago, or a quantity equal to considerably 
above 200,000 bales in the year. We are also 
of opinion that the opening of the China trade, 
and the more favorable commercial intelligence 
just received from that quarter, will further sti- 
mulate trade, and cause an additional increase in 
the consumption of the raw material. It is stated 
that very little more cotton of last year’s growth 
can arrive from the United States—not more than 
seven or eight per cent of our annual consump- 
tion; and that the imports from India will be less 
and less. 


If this view of the subject be correct, we should 
not be astonished to find the stock of cotton on the 
Ist of January, 1844, reduced pretty nearly to the 
amount of stock held at the same date of 1843. If 
so, it appears to us there cannot be found a safer in- 
vestment for money than cotton at the present 
low prices. We know how difficult it will be to 
induce manufacturers to give higher prices; but 
none of them, so long as a fair demand for 
their goods continues, will have any apprehen- 
sion in holding stock at about the present low 
prices. 
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COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

STATEMENT AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE GROWTH, EXPORT, AND CONSUMPTION, &c. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3l]st aveust, 1843. 
NEW ORLEANS. Bales. { rorar. | 1842. || EXPORT TO FOREIGN PORTS. 
Exports— i onati From 1st Sep ze:nher. 1842, to 31st August, 1843. 
foreign por Oy “ 
Fnaervt ' 134,132 ToGreat| To |ToNorth! Other mies 
Burnt and damaged ; 500 FROM Britain. | France. jofEurope| ports. — 
Stock on hand, Ist September, 1843 4,700 ¥ - 
———|1,094,070 H 4 Orleans bales.{ 679,438) 180,875) 50,882/43,543) 954,738 
pe abama . 283,382) 55,421 8,032/19,177| 366,012 
Ps. re hand, lst September, aad 4,428 Florida 53,005 4,196 - 1,700} 58,901 
Received from Mobile > 10 687 Georgia (Savannah and Darien) 169,676; 15,126 6,621) 1,67 thy 193,099 
Received from Florida 3,381 South Carolina 201,645) 53,725) 15,646 2,370 273,386 
Received from ‘Texas 15 328 : orth Carolina ; aa - - on - 512 
9 irginia : -: 2; = 1,917 
1,060,246) 727,659 Baltimore : * 246) | - 246 
ALABAMA. ek:  ||Philadelphia 1,059) - ~ ~ 1,059 
Export from MozsiLe— New York 79,259} 36,796; 35,340) 6,311) 157,706 
To foreign had 366,012 Boston - - 845| 1,716 2,561 
Coastwise . 115,882 , 
Stock in Mobile, Ist September, 1843 1,128 GRAND TOTAL 1,469,711) 346,139) 117,794 76,493 2,010,137 
483,022 Total last year . 935,631) 398,129) 79,956/51,531)1,465,249 
Deduct— wn RRA. in ida 
Stock in Mobile, “70> = aman com 422 Increase 534.080 - 37,838)24,962| 544,888 
Received from F lorida 886 _ Decrease . ; . 51,990 - a te 
a 1,308 KF-The shipments from Mississippi are included in the export from New Orleans, 
———| 481,714) 318,315 GROWTH. 
FLORIDA. Total crop of 1824—5 , ; ‘ bales. 560,000 
Export— 1825—6 ‘ ° 710,000 
To foreign ports 58,901 1826—7 ° 937,000 
Coastwise . 102,237 1827—8 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 12,000 
Stock on hand, Jst September, 1843 ~ 200 1828—9 ‘ , ° i ; 857,744 
omens} 361,395 1829-30 . ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 976,845 
Deduct— 1830—1 1,038,848 
Stock on hand, Ist September, 1842 250 | 1831—2 . 987,477 
——-——} 161,088) 114,416 1832—3 1,070,438 
GEORGIA. 1833—4 1,205,394 
Export from Savannan— 1834—5 1,254.328 
To foreign ports—Uplands 186,655! 1835—6 1360.725 
Sea Islands 6,444) 1836—7 1,422,930 
Coastwise—Uplands 86 1681) 1837—8 1,801,497 
Sea Islands 1,046) | 1838—9 1,360.532 
——— 1839-40 2,177,835 
230,826) 1840—1 1,634,945 
Export from Darien— | 184]—2 1.683.574 
To New York and Providence ‘ 13,656) | 18429—3 , P 2.378.875 
Stock in Savannah, lst September, 1843 3,347 | | | a 31D, 
x . —_" ae” - j SU! 
Stock in Augusta and Hambro’, Ist Sept. 1843 rien a = ‘Total crop of the United States as above stated bales, STO (676 
PP ROR Augusta, Ist Sept. 1842 5,110: | Stocks on hand at the commencement of the year, Ist | 
Received from Florida , 629 September, 1942, 
ee 573 | In the southern ports 13,307) 
5,739 999.491! 232.271 | In the northern ports 18,500) 
; | ’ adhe | —-——| 31,807 
SOUTH CAROLINA. : 
Export from Cuan_eston— | RUBD Pas or 
To foreign ports—U plands 257,035 | Makes a supply of 2,410,682 
Sea Islands 16 35] ||Deduct therefrom— 
Coastwise—U plands 78,523 | The export to foreign ports 2,010,137 
Sea Islands 63] | Less Texas and other foreign 20,070 
cnigiagana | 1,990,067 
352.591) ~ on hand at the close of the peer Ist Sept. 1843, 
Export srom Groncerown— . n the southern ports 26,225 
To New York and Providence . . 13,042 In the northern ports 68,261 
Stock in Charleston, Ist September, 1843 8,274 ‘ 94,486 
———| 373.906 - sohen rag) see a Orleans po 
Diaduat-- ’ urnt at New York 
Stock in Charleston, Ist September, — 2,747 | 1,000 : 
Received from Savannah ‘ 14,916 ———— 2,085,553 
Received from Florida and Key West 4,585 Total bales ‘ 325,129 
———| 29.948 wa, consumed by and in the hands of ! Manufacturers: a 
case 351,658} 260,164 Bt : ’ : ales. ano, 229 
NORTH CAROLINA. , 9° : : é " ‘ 997 88 
Export— — - ° ‘ « A - 297; 
To foreign ports 512 1839-40 : ° : - - 295,193 
Coastwise . 8,577 + : ’ : f ; ; 246 063 
ol= - - a @ @ o~ 6, 6 
Stock on hand, Ist September, 1843 + a ‘aid 1836—7 4 . : : Zs 999 540 
Deduct— p 1835—6 - - - - - 236,733 
Stock on hand, Ist Septemb 2 ; 1834—5 es ~ : . - - - 216,888 
ck on hand, Ist September, 184 250 a oe 1833—4 } : , z : 196-413 
VIRGINIA. y ‘es oie . - - . - - 194,412 
Export— 331—2 : - - - - 173,800 
To foreign ports 1,917 1830—1 . + 4 ¥ % - 182,142 
Manufactured 9,347 1829-30 : . . ° 126,512 
Stock on hand, Ist September, 1843 975 1828—9 . x s z n - 118,853 
12 939 1827—8 S © ” 2 et 120,593 
Deduct — ‘ 1826—7 - - - - - - 103,483 
Stock on hand, Ist September, 1842 @. 100 It will be seen, that we have deducted from the New Orleans statement, the 
; 1 ————} 12,139) 19,013)|quantity received at that port from ‘Texas—Texas being a foreign country. 
Received at Philadelphia and Baltimore, overland 3,500 2.000|| Our estimate of the quantity taken for consumption, does not include any cot- 
ton manufactured in ~ slates sou oat —_ ~§ Virginia, nor any in that state, 
44 C except in the vicinity of Petersburg and Richmon 
oral (aor or THE Uniren Srarzs . 2,378 875|1,683 018 Ot rage crop, now gathering, but little over 300 bales had been received pre- 
vious to Ist inst. 
gee Sop of 1843, as above bales.2,378,875|| Phe general tenor of the accounts from the cotton growing states leads to the 
P year ' 1,683,574 conclusion, that the crop now coming in will not reach that of last year by several 
———-———||hundred thousand bales. The article is subject to 80 many vicissitudes, that no 
Increase bales.695,301)} certain caleulation can be made as yet as ot 1e quantity that may reach the market. 
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Business Review. Information by the packet Victo- 
ria from England states that busines is livelier tl 1ere.— 
Ap increased demand for money evinced this, al' hough 
a superabundant of bullion unemployed amoun ting to 
£12,000,000, kept discounts down. Stocks remai ned as 
at prior dates. The harvest was maturing, and_ they, 
had fine weather for it; this han kept the price of grain 
and flour down. American provisions were al so dull 
hough there was not much in market. Cotton. was 
selling actively, and had advanced jd. per } ound. 
Sales of the week 47,190 bales, including 3,000 S: wat on 
speculation, and 750 American fur export. The sales 
on the 19th was §.0C0 bales. A lot of 500 barrels Cana- 
dian flour sold at 29s. in bond. 

By the Caledunia, we learn that a_considerab!e ad- 
vance, and increased demand, had.taken piace. in the 
cotton market—sales for the last week .averaging over 
6,000 bales per day. A generalimprovementhad taken 
place in the state of trade. Money continued abu ndant 
und easy. 

The N. Y. Americun says: ‘The money and stock 
markets remain nearly as at our previous advices —and 
notwithstanding a much increased activity in bus iness, 
anc large transactions, the demand for money do.:s not 
seem to augment. ‘he banks are encumbered with 
specie end deposites, and not at all solicited for discc nts. 

State stocks. of the sound states, and United §S tates, 
naturally maintain high rates in sucha condition o f the 
money market; and local, and even speculative stucks, 
feel the impulse, and are rising. 

The New York Sun says: “The hotels are now 
thronged to overflowing. Business in the city is very 
brisk, and there have seldom if ever in the absen::e of 
any special interest, been more strangers among us than 
at present. ‘The porticoes and halls of all the lea ding 
houses, and indeed of all the city, present a most ani- 
mated spectacle, especially in the evening; and at none 
of the best hotei* can accommodations be had except as 
places now occupied are vacated by depariures.” 

Bicknell’s Philadelphia Reporter of the 19th sys: 

“Money is still abundant in Philadelphia. We on- 
tinue the rates on first rate paper at from 33 to 43 per 
cent. per anuum. A firm mentioned to us yesterc'ay 
that they had just had an offer of $10,000 for six moni hs 
at 4 per cent. per annum, on their own unendorsed noi es. 
‘he offer was made by a leading wholesale house on 
Market street. ‘I'he merchants to whom the offer was 
made are men of undoubted credit and means, and en- 
gaged in the» Pennsylvania trade. They had no occa- 
sion for the money, and they therefore declined the pr o- 
yusal. We may state here that persons ata distan:2e 
earning the abundance of money in Philadelphia, 
either come or send on to obtain loans on real estate, u 1- 
der the impression that they can readily get them. atsix 
per cent. Not so, however. Abundant as money i, 
capitalists are unwilling to joan on property that is not tm - 
mediately under theireyes. ‘They say that inthe event 
of any difficulty with ragard to the payment of the inte- 
rest they would not like the annoyance either of going 
after it, or of placing the business in the ‘hands of an 
agent. Besides, nearly all Jook tur change, sooner or 
later. 


Corron.—Liverpool, Sept. 3. The sales for the week 
ended 25th ult. were 48,610 bales, of which 17.000 were 
on speculation, and 1200 for export, and for the week 
ending last evening, the business amounted to 63,130 
bales, 29,000 of it being to speculators, and 2000 for ex- 
portation. Of this last week’s business 13,120 were Up- 
land at 3$25$; 20,170 Orleans at 33a6}, with some fancy 
juts at 64 and 7;17,340 Mobile and Alabama at33a5i, 
and 830 Sea Island at 7}a20, with 260 stained at 3ja6u. 
The greater part of the Sea Island was by auction yes- 
terday at full prices. We now quote Upland 3353; fair 
43; Orleans 3}a63; fair 5d. Mobile 3}a5§; fair 43, and 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee 33243 per Ib. ‘The ditlerence 
which caused the “turn ou’’ vt spinners at Ashton was, 
as had been expected, speedily seitled, and the improved 
demand for both goods and yarns has continued at ad- 
vanced prices equal to the rise in cotton. ‘The import 
into Liverpool, since the Ist January, amounts to 1,352,- 
v00 bales, against 993,000 to the same period last season; 
the supply from the United States is 1,212,000, being an 
increase of 392,000 bales. ‘Ihe stock in this port is esti- 
ni.ted at 870,050 bales against 576,000 last season at 
same period; the stock of American is about 675,000 or 
260,000 mure than it then was. 


Tosacco. The quantity of tobacco imported from the 
United States during the past year, as given in returns 
just presented to the House ef Commons, amounted to 
33,618,012 pounds, being a decrease of several thousand 
pounds as compared with the preceding year. 

[ Times. 

Frovr. The quantity of flour received at Albany, by 
the New York canals, from the opeuing of navigativn to 
the 71h instant, was 992,476 barre!s, and of wheat 353,- 
172 bushels. 


AGricuLtTure. It is said that the Chinese are the most 
admirable gardeners and trainers of plants, for each ot 
which they know how to prepare and apply the best 
adapted manure, and that their agriculture is the most 
pertect in the world! 


Aericutturat Insurance. The ‘London Sun, says 
‘The total sum insured by the fire offices on farming stock, 
dc. for the past vear, as contained in returns just pub- 
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““Boory.’? A London paper states that the amount of 
treasure, in gold, diamonds, &c., captured by Sir Charles 
Napier, at Hyderabad, falls litle short of three millions 
of money. The share of the gallant general is estimat- 
ed at not less than £200,000. 


Commerce or New Yorx. The following is a list of 
cargo of the Ashburton, just sailed for England: 
3,650 bbls. flour, 19 pkgs. hams, 
345 casks oil, 62 bales hemp, 
97 bbls. ashes, 8 boxes machinery, 
430 bbls. lard, 176 pkgs. butter, 
39 pkgs. beeswax 50 bbls. beef, 
249 “ cheese, 96 pkgs. tallow, mdz. &c. 
_ The following is the cargo of the Stephen Whitney, 
just off for England: 
3,200 bbls. flour, 1,137 pkgs. cheese, 
1,900 “ turpentine, 4 “ beeswax, 
1,234 pkgs. lard, 119 bales cotton. 
Cargo of the Queen of the West tor Liverpool: 
2,400 bbls. naval stores, _ 19 tierces beeswax, 
4,173 do. flour, 360 boxes cheese, 
212 tierces rice, 30 cases mdz. 
274 bbls lard, 81 hhds, do. 


Only 119 bales of cotton, in these three rich cargoes, 
though cotton is rising on both sides of the water. If 
the south can only be induced to diversify her industry a 
little more, she need not sell good cotton at five or six 
cents apound. We trust those who were cheated into 
believing that the tariff would ruin our commerce, by 
raising every product so high that we could not export it, 
are by this time convinced of their delusion; while the 
kindred absurdity that it would destroy our imports, and 
thus double the treight of our exports, is thoroughly ex- 
ploded. Our imports as well as exports for the last month 
were very large, and ihe revenue accruing at this port 
alone in August was not less than one million and a half 
of dollars, or at the rate of $18,000,000 per annum. The 
trade of the whole country is now quite us heavy and 
active as it can usefully be until production is increased 

and that is steadily gaining. : 


Curcaco. The population of Chicago, Illinois, is 7,590. 
According to the census, itsinhabitants in 1840 number- 
ed 4,853, which makes an increase of 2,728 in two years. 
‘This furnishes an instance of the rapid growth of many 
of the western Cilies. 

During the present season from 200 to 250 new build- 
ings have been erected, many of them very handsome 
brick ones. 


Dearus during last week at Boston 49. 
At New York 168, of which 45 were under one year 
of age; 33 died of consumption, and one of small pox. 
At Philadelphia 103, of which 38 were under one vear 
of uge; 13 were people of color; 7 died of consumption. 
At New Orleans, 26 deaths by yellow fever occurred 
at the Charity Hospital the week ending the 9th inst.— 
‘The number of cases and of deaths have increased since 
thatdate. There were sixty patients in hospital at the 
last date—5 deaihs. 


Intsh Rerean Convention. An assembly met at N. 
York on the 20th instant, which bears as importanta 
title censidering its elements as “the late world conven- 
tion” at London—where the husband of the British 
Queen figured so conspicuously. Its object seems to be 
tu aid the O’Connell or abolition party in Ireland in their 
efforts to overthrow the legislaiive union existing between 
that country and England. It is dubbed “grand nation- 
al convention” andis presided over by Robert Tyler, 
son of tie present president of the U. States, delegates 
rom 13 states suid to be preseuit at it. 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DUMB. C. T'. Taylor writes to 
the Louisvilie Whiz, that the Rev. Mr. Anderson, near 
Oak Grove, Ky., has discovered a method by which he 
can teach the deaf and dumb to read and speak. A 
deaf boy whv had been under his tuition but four months 
was examined in the presence of Mr. T. and it was 
found that he read very correctly, and pronounced dis- 
tinctly words of two syllables. It is usual fur nutes to 
makes ejaculations indicative of fear, hope, pleasure, 
pain, and surprise, and from this Mr. Anderson is said 
to have discovered a language fur the dumb. 


Lisertra. The friends of the American Colonization 
Society will learn with regret, that the continuity of their 
settlements along the African coast has been broken by 
a foreign power. The French have taken formal pos- 
session, it is said, of a point called Garroway. It is to be 
hoped that an interest cf such importance as the prospe- 
rity of this colony, may eventually acquire the patronage 
of the general government, instead of being left to strug- 
gle ahead by mere individual enterprise; otherwise every 
actually unoccupied spot on the ccast may be svon 
subject to the claims of other grasping powers. 


Mannatran. Willis says that thisis an Indian word, 
signifying “the place where we all got drunk together,” 
and that this name was given to the island by the In- 
dians after their first debauch with Henrick Hudson, in 
1609, 


Opp Fettows. A grand parade of the order took 
place at Baltimore on the 18th inst. at the dedication of 
the splendid Gothic Hall recently erected. Lodges from 
different parts of this State, and other States, with their 
splendid banners, bands of music, and regalia, contribut- 
ed to make the scene quite imposing. 


PANAMA CANAL. The Barings have contradicted the 
late rumor of their being concerned in the scheme in 


Packer sur. “The Queen of the West,” built at 
New York, fur Messrs. Woodhull & Munturns’ Livery. 
pool line, is said to surpass in size, beanty, and accom. 
modations, any of her predecessors. Length of upper 
deck 198 feet, breadth of beam 37 feet § inches, depth of 
hold 22 feet, tonnage 1350, but appears like a three-deck- 
er of 1900 tons. She was to sail on the 16th inst, 


The New York American states that the splendid 
ship South America has been sold to Messrs. Fletcher & 
Brothers, Providence, for $18,000 cash—wines, plate 
&c. included. She will proceed forthwith on a whaling 
voyage, with all her stylish fixings, and small stores. ° 


Rai Roap. A novel and interesting sight was wit. 
nessed on Saturday afternoon, on our railroad. The ar. 
rival of one locomotive with a train of seventy-two cars 
all loaded, and fo-ming a line of very near a quarter of a 
mile. The weight of the whole amounted to perhaps 
near 340 tons. The locomotive is a new one called the 
Camel, three of which have been built by Messrs. Bald. 
win and Whitney, in Philadelphia for our rail road. 
is expected that 1,500 bales Of cbtton ean be brought jn 
one trip by this powerful engine. The other two are 
shortly expected, and will no doubt hereafter greatly ex. 
pedite the transportation both up and down on the rail 
road, (Charl. Mercury. 


REVOLUTIONARY soLpIERS. Henry Arnold, a soldier 

of the revolution, cied in Washington, Pa., on the 26th 
ult.,in the 99th year of his age. He was in the-battles 
of Brandywine and Paoli; at which latter place, serving 
in the capacity of a drum-major, his dru». was shivered 
to pieces by acannon or musket ball, while suspended 
over his back. 
Tne Utica Gazette says, “The following old pensioners 
appeared before Justice Pease, of this city on the 4th 
inst., to draw their several pensions. Their different ages 
were—Benjamin Hervey, 108 years; Daniel Beckley, 85; 
James Battle, 84; Levi Kellogg, 84; Stukely Sayles, 84. 
Joseph Merchant, 83; Justin Cooley, 83; Larrin Rob- 
bins, 82; Conrad Ittig, 82; Joseph Willis, 81; Simeon 
Rogers, 81. The united ages of the eleven amounted to 
927 years. 


SuspmMarine Operations—Search for treasure. About 
forty-three years ago, a British brig of war mounting 
20 brass guns, and having a large amountof specie 
on board, sunk with all hands off Cape Henlopen. We 
are infurmed that Captain Meeker of New York, whose 
ingenuity in such enterprises is well known, is now at 
the place where the brig was lost, with apparatus for 
raising her, or at least recovering her guns, and if possible 
her treasure. 

We understand that a private letter from Mr. M. W. 
Davis, of this vicinity, who has been some time engaged 
in the efforts to raise the steamer Lexington in Long Is- 
land Sound, states that they have at last succeeded, and 
that the hull has been raised andis now afloat. The 
particulars will probably be published hereafter, though 
we do not learn that any thing va'uable has been reco- 
vered. [Newark Daily Adv. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. An zndication. The quantity, 
of molasses imported at Portland. Me. during the first 
six months of this year, is less by 809,225 galls. than that 
in the same period last year; a decrease of about 45 per 
cent. 


Tue Evancerican Lutueran Cuvurcu in the United 
States has 19 Synods, 419 ministers, 1,371 congregations, 
nearly 140,000 communicants. 


WELLS Sirxkinc. ‘T'o ‘sinkawell’ isa familiar phrase, 
but it seldom occurs so Literally as in a coup'e of instan- 
ces near New York, the last week. At Fort Hamilton, 
Narrows, Long Island, a well was constructed about 
eighteen months since,45 feet deep, walled up with 
stone, and a well house erected over it. A person who 
was leaning against iton Sunday last,heard from the well 
a rumbling noise which alarmed him with the idea that 
Miller’s prophecy was about to be fulfilled. He sprung 
toa fence, and held on. Strange to tell, on examination, 
the well,well-house, and all, had descended perpendicular- 
ly fifteen feet below the surface. Another well, situated 
on the grounds of Mr. Edward Weeks, on the Flatbush 
turnpike, 130 feet deep, sunk in like manner, and not 1 
vestage of the bucket, rope, or well-house. is now to be 
seen. The well which usually had about five feet water 
in it, is now tull nearly to the surface. 

A well has been ‘sunk’ at the end of the steamboat 
wharf, East Boston, in the river, only a few hundred 
feet from the main channel of the harbor. 


After boring ninety feet it was feared that water would 
not be obtained. and the workmen commenced taking 
up the tubes. Some twenty-five feet of the tubes had 
been taken up when a powerful spring opened into the 
tubes, which bids fair to supply an abundant quantity of 
water. A twelve inch tube 1s to be sunk in this spot, 
and it is expected that water of an excellent quality will 
be obtained for the supply ef the steamers and other ship- 
ping. ‘The boring was carried on where the water 18 
from filteen to,eighteen feet at high tide, and probably 
four or five fe@@ at low water. 


Wuatss. Lerwick, (Zetland,) July 17. During the 
past week the coast has presented a novel and certainly 
an unusual appearance. ‘Two shoals of young. whales 
have been driven on shore, viz: one consisting of 280, at 
Hillswick, and one consisting of 163,at Stand. They 
were all captured and killed. 


“WhriTE THREAD GLOvEs,’ says the Leicester (Eng. 








lished by the order of the house of commons, amounted 
in the whole to £53,000,000. 





progress for opening a canal between the two oceans. 
The concern seems to be in French hands altogether. 





Mercury, “may be bought in this town at Id. per pair’ 
How much is paid for knitting them? 
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